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Surely it is a tribute to outstanding quality | 
of Progress to represent the Rubber Industry at | ay He ties 
the World's Fair. The Firestone Factory and | 
Exhibition Building and the scientific rubber | 
exhibit in the Hall of Science have been | 
remodeled and enlarged to include many new | 


and service to again be selected by A Century 


instructive features. 


on the Firestone Plantation in Liberia, Africa; 
how it is mixed in the huge massing machine. 
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A CENTURY OF PROGRESS FOR 1934 


Pressure Tractor Tires, Wheels and Rims. Visit the Singing 
Color Fountains in the Firestone gardens—concerts every day 
and night—the only spectacle of its kind in the world. 


See how the millions of cotton fibers in Firestone high stretch 
cords are automatically soaked and coated with liquid rubber 
by the Firestone patented process of Gum-Dipping, providing 
greater strength, safety and blowout protection; how the new 
Firestone Low Pressure Air Balloon tire is made, from the 
mixing of the rubber to the finished tire, as illustrated below. 
See the demonstrations of extra power and long life in 
Firestone Batteries and Spark Plugs, and the extra braking 
efficiency of Firestone Brake Linings, all developed by 
Firestone engineers and manufactured in Firestone factories. 
See the dynamic exhibits of the new Firestone Low 
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Before you motor to the Fair have the Firestone Service 
Dealer or Service Store in your community inspect your tires, 
test your brakes, battery and spark plugs, that you may have 
an enjoyable and trouble-free trip. There is no charge for this 
service. 


Listen to Lawrence Tibbett or Richard Crooks and 
Harvey Firestone, Jr., every Monday night—N. B. C. Network 


©1934 F.T. &R. Co. 











TOUR WITH TEXACO! 






































AVISH NATURE packed this 

western land with beauty spots 

..- forested mountains . . . rushing 

streams and dusky canyons. . . flower- 

ing plains, picturesque seashore and 

desert oases. Men laced this play- 

ground empire with roads like great, 

smooth ribbons. There’s romance, and 

youth and joy around the bend of the 
open road. 

Hundreds of users declare TEXACO 
FIRE-CHIEF Gasoline performance 
makes motoring definitely more en- 
joyable. Quick starts, abundant power, 





and economical mileage are built into 
FIRE-CHIEF at the refinery, by fol- 
lowing —and exceeding — highest U.S. 
Government specifications for “emer- 
gency” motor fuel. Addition of tetra- 
ethyl lead rounds out this famous 
gasoline used by more tourists than 
any other kind. 

FIRE-CHIEF is available wherever 
you go, in all our 48 states—and in 
106 foreign countries. Drive into your 
nearest TEXACO station today, and 
learn why the wisest motorists tour 
with Texaco! 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
A CALIFORNIA CORPORATION 


HEAR ED WYNN - EVERY TUESDAY NIGHT 
5:30 PACIFIC TIME »+ NBC + COAST-TO-COAST 


WITH TETRAETHYL LEAD * MORE POWERFUL THAN EVER 
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FOUND 


on a dining car table 





Tis was written on the back of a busi- 
ness card, found on a table in the dining 
car of our Sunset Limited, somewhere be- 
tween Los Angeles and New Orleans. The 
card bore the name of a man high in the 
consular service of a foreign country. We 
hope he will see this advertisement and 
know again that we appreciate his thought- 
fulness. 

People seldom take the trouble to com- 
pliment a railroad on its service. So we 
are a little more than pleased with the 
many letters and comments praising our 
“Meals Select.” 

Luncheons and dinners are priced at 
80¢, 90¢, $1, $1.10 and $1.25, depending 
upon the entree you select. Soup, salad, 
vegetables, bread and butter, beverage and 
dessert are included in these prices. Club 
breakfasts range from 50¢ to 90¢. 


MEXICO-HAVANA 
NEW YORK-WORLD’S FAIR 








Here, we think, is one of the greatest 
tour values ever offered. Mexico, Havana, 
New York, World’s Fair—$261.10. This 
rate includes rail fare from any Pacific 
Coast city to Mexico City on our West 
Coast Route, rail fare from Mexico City 
to Vera Cruz, voyage on a luxurious Ward 
Line steamer from Vera Cruz via Havana 


to New York, rail fare from New York 
back to your starting point (stopover in 
Chicago for the World’s Fair). Full de- 
tails from any Southern Pacific agent. 


A ROUNDTRIP 
THAT IS ROUND! 














Low summer roundtrips are in effect every 
day until October 15, return limit October 
31. (For example, $86 roundtrip to Chi- 
cago, good in all types of accommoda- 
tions; $68.80 roundtrip in tourist Pullman, 
plus berth; $57.35 in coaches or reclining 
chair cars.) And here is how you can make 
a roundtrip that is really round. Our four 
leading trains approach the East through 
four entirely different scenic regions. By 
going East on one of these trains and re- 
turning on another, you see twice as much 
of the United States. Yet the rail fare is 
exactly the same, to most points, as for a 
trip straight East and back. 

These four trains—Sunset Limited, 
Overland Limited, Cascade and Golden 
State Limited—will each carry from three 
to four air-conditioned cars this summer. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


F. S. McGINNIS, Dept. SM-6, 65 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 
Please send me information about a 
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Name 





Address City 





Southern Pacific 
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Sunset 
GOLD 


ANYONE who has ever sat on the 
porch of a cabin hung on the side of a mountain, and watched 
a spider weave her web, has been impressed with the serious- 
ness with which she goes about her work. She is not trying 
hurriedly to put up just any old kind of web that “will do” 
to catch flies of sub-normal intelligence. She aims at nothing 
short of perfection, disregarding such facts as that a heavy 
wind may whip the fir branches and tear apart her patient 
work; that a blundering bumblebee may wreck her carefully 
laid net; or that an unimaginative human may for mere mis- 
chief poke his walking stick through those gossamer strands. 
No, a spider web is not right unless it is made the one best 
way, and she will follow those traditional rules for achieving 
perfection in spite of anything. 

Isn’t it too bad that we humans haven’t, by nature, a 
greater store of that urge to attain perfection? It is the 
quality that largely determines whether or not we shall have 
real interest in our work and play — in fact, in life itself. 








PHOTOGRAPH BY NORMAN ED#ON 


Work is bound to be drudgery if it is done poorly, or in an 
entirely routine way, unmotivated by a desire to do the job 
as well as it can possibly be done, and not merely well enough 
to “get by” without too much criticism. Too much emphasis 
has been placed on speed and quantity of work done, and 
not nearly enough on the quality of that work. 

Seriously do I plead with parents and teachers that they 
work to inspire—yes, inspire—the children in their care with 
high standards of workmanship in every line of endeavor, 
and that they teach those children how to do things really 
well. Thoughtlessness, carelessness, forgetfulness, as well 
as poor spelling and punctuation and the like may be for- 
givable in children; but they are the qualities that hold those 
boys and girls back when, grown up, they attempt to make 
their own way. The incompetent have no place in the 
world of business and industry, in good times or bad. 

Be fair to your children! Give them at least as good a 
start in life as young spiders have! Equip them with the 
ability to do things well, and to do them well without con- 
stant supervision. Let them—probably I should say make 
them—learn to work as well as to play: to mow the lawn 
neatly as well as to swim; to clean the living room as well 
as to dance; to make smart clothes as well as to select them 
in the shops; to wash and polish the car as well as to drive 
it with a jaunty air. Such practical training will never 
hurt them in the world of real people—and how it will help 
them in building jobs, and lives, of their own.—G.A.C. 


SUNSET 





Plant ‘Them With a 


Pinch of 


HERE ARE RULES AND REGULATIONS AS GIVEN BY 
ANDERSON McCULLY, FAMOUS ROCK GARDENER 


Does raising alpines and rare rock plants from seed seem 
at first thought anything but a short cut to a fine garden? 
Perhaps plant quarantines and anaemic bank accounts have 
passed you by. For the rest of us there are rewards for second 
thoughts—strange excluded beauties from far mountains that 
may enter the country only as seeds; whole colonies of plants 
scampering across a rock face where purchased ones would 
sit solitary. 

Trouble? Difficulties? Very slight, just a pinch of patience 
and a little understanding. Alpine seeds are not more difficult 
than average perennials, just a little different. 
Mountain treatment places the burden of survival 
upon the plant. Like perennials of the border, dif- 
ferent alpines need somewhat different treatment— 
sun or shade, moist or dry, rich fare or meager, lime 
or acid. In general they should be sown in a fine 
friable compost, kept moist but not stagnant, pro- 
tected from drip, heavy rains, and mid-day summer 
suns. The more temperamental demand dry crowns 
with moist feet. Any equipment that will care for 
these things will be practical. Alpine houses and cold 
frames are conveniences, but not necessities. Per- 
sonally I treat my alpine seedlings “rough,” just flats, 
outdoor benches, and seedling bins. True high alpines 
profit by exposure to snow or frost where this is 
available. It seems an aid to germination. There are 
many fine rock plants from the lower slopes of Cali- 
fornia mountains, the Mediterranean, and other 
warm lands that would be tender under such condi- 
tions. They make better choices for those who live 
south of San Francisco. Lath or other good shading 
is a life-saver in the South; while the North Pacific 
should use a pane of glass to protect choicer seeds 
from the winter wet. 

Many of the more rampant alpines may be sown 
in chinks and crannies where they are to grow. With 
choicer things, or for a very high percentage of re- 
sults, seed pans or flats are best. Between these two 
extremes are seed beds and 
cold frames. A _ rectangle 8 
3x6 feet, made of four strips 
of 1x4 inch board painted 
dark green is very conveni- 
ent to mark off seed beds, 
and may be instantly lifted 
for remaking the bed or 


Bits of garden lace grow- 
ing in the gardens at 
Santa Maria Inn, mid- 
way between Los Ange- 
les and San Francisco 
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Patience 


. . . these Rare Rock Plants 
that You Can Grow from Seed 


shifting to a new position. In general | prefer the readily 
shifted flats. One 10 by 15 inches is an easy size to handle. 
I use 1x3 inch lumber, and the thicker end of a shingle with 
drainage holes for the bottom. This gives a very slight slope 
toward or away from the light as the box is set. A coat of dark 
green paint improves the massed appearance, and also lasting 
qualities. Of course if only a few seeds are planted, such 
painstaking labors are not at all necessary—commandeer one 
of the grocer’s delivery boxes and cut enough off the top to 
make it a good depth. 

Gravel happens to be the most convenient drainage material 
for me and is very satisfactory. Broken bricks, crocks, mortar 
rubble, or cinders are all good. Just be sure that about one 
inch of something is used. (Continued on page 8 





Complete Directions 


A light, friable, finely sifted compost 
on the sandy side is with rare exceptions 
the best sowing medium. Special plant 
foods and tastes do not in general need 
great consideration through stages of 
germination, though distinctions are of 
course made between shady moisture 
plants and dry sun-lovers. Finely chop- 
ped peat moss is mixed with the compost 
by most growers. I have a transporta- 
tion problem, but unlimited leafmold, so 
I’ve gone without the peat, but mixed 
sharp beach sand with the leafmold to 
give it more body and weight, also better 
drainage. One third each of peat, leaf- 
mold, and sandy loam makes a good 
mixture; but I do not believe this com- 
post matter a rigid one. A thin surfacing 
of sharp gritty sand seems to keep the 
soil in much better condition. 

The question of soil sterilization is a 
mooted one. I was much opposed to it 
in my city garden where weeds for many 
years had met prompt death. Since I’ve 
gardened in a virgin forest, I’m boiling 
my soil hard for an hour or two, then 
letting it mellow for a week or so in all 
the sun, rain, and weather at hand. Be 
careful to arrange protection against un- 
welcome windblown seeds! A five-gallon 
pail with the cover kept tightly on for 
some hours after to hold the steam in 
seems very satisfactory. Be discreet in 
the time chosen, for cooking soil has a 
disagreeable odor. It may also be baked. 
Large growers use pressure steam. 

Whether or not the soil is sterilized, 
it should be finely sifted. Then sow the 
seeds thinly on this pulverized surface. 
The majority are so small that if the 
surface is left loose and slightly rough 





for 


before sowing, it will be necessary only 
to press them into the soil. The pressing 
should be thorough. Cut a smooth 
board to fit exactly inside the box. 
Drive a staple or a nail in for a handle. 
Stand on the board and step up and 
down. Dry sowing lessens the danger of 
seeds sticking to the board. Set the flat 
in a pan of water afterwards until enough 
is drawn up through the bottom to 
moisten the surface soil. Never flood 
this surface—it will wash the seeds out. 

This underground watering is the cor- 
rect way at all times to water alpine 
seeds and young plantlets. It keeps 
crowns dry and roots moist. It repeat- 
edly means the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. If there are many boxes 
to be handled, a shallow trough is a con- 
venience. A 1’’x12”’ board makes a good 
bottom if the flats are 10’’x15’’. Use 
1’’x4’”’ for ends and sides. Calk the 
seams (thick paint will do it!), then soak 
the trough to further tighten it. One big 
grower keeps the flats covered through 
dry weather with asbestos cut to just fit 
the tops. It keeps the seeds close and 
dark, holds the moisture in, and any 
further watering is done 
through the asbestos. 
This must, of course, be 
removed as soon as the 
seeds germinate. In 
spring the usual brown 
paper and glass may be 
used to hasten germina- 
tion. 

On the North Pacific 
slowly germinating seeds 
such as most gentians, 
primulas, and dwarf rho- 
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Growing Alpines 


dodendrons are best sown in fall, while 
those of average slowness and alpine 
hardihood do well with December and 
January sowings. The dianthus, campa- 
nula, and other quickly germinating 
families, as well as the warmer land rock 
plants are best sown in spring. Summer 
sowing of all these has given me good 
results, though they must not be allowed 
to dry out. Local conditions vary con- 
siderably farther south. The idea behind 
all this is to have the young seedlings 
appearing above ground just as the best 
growing season for plants comes in. 
When cold frames are available, the 
boxes may be set inside them. The glass 
is always good protection from any beat- 
ing rains, and screens are easily made 
for too-burning a sun. One-inch mesh 
breaks fairly strong rays; but if very hot, 
use half or quarter inch. White cheese- 
cloth is used by many. Either screen or 
cloth may be tacked to a large light 
frame that will fit over a number of flats. 
A seedling bin is a great convenience 
for carrying on the young seedlings. I 
build mine 12’x3’ and waist high. 1’’x8”’ 
lumber is strong enough if well braced 


A trough made to fit the seed boxes is a great 
convenience when it comes to watering 


by 2x4” and a central cross piece used. 
Slope it a few inches higher at the back, 
finish the top with 1/’x2”’ strips, and it 
will take two standard 3’x6’ sashes in 
case winter protection is necessary. 
Beating rains are more disastrous than 
cold. I find it much easier to set young 
seedlings out at this height, while the 
drainage automatically cares for itself. 

A finely perforated pipe laid length- 
wise a few inches below the surface is 
easily installed, and makes watering far 
less hazardous. The filling compost will 
be somewhat dependent upon the plants 
grown. The average alpine is not a gross 
feeder, but does desire a light, friable, 


A cold frame and small glass house adjoining 
house or garage is convenient for growing alpines 


SUNSET 
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From Seed 


gritty soil. Leafmold and finely chopped 
peat with sandy loam make the best all 
around mixture; and for general purposes, 
a neutral soil is of wider service than a 
limed or acid one. Sharp sand and a few 
stone chips improve the mixture; but 
with the raised bin fewer of these are 
needed. It should be thoroughly sur- 
faced, however, with sharp gritty beach 
sand, very fine stone chips, or fine gravel. 
In setting the plantlets out, be careful to 
firm them well. Water before and after 
moving, and shade for a day or so. 
Those who live in the warmest regions 
of our Coast will find cacti, Mexican 
sedums, cotyledons, and other succu- 
lents splendid for the main planting in 
the rock garden. Mountains of both 
North and South Africa also furnish 
good material, as well as those of the 
Mediterranean and California. The 
Northwest has real treasure trove in its 
own Cascade and Olympic Mountains, 
while the Swiss and Austrian Alps add 
many more. Material from the Hima- 
layas seems about equally divided. For- 
tunately seeds are readily obtainable to- 
day in small packets ranging in price 


mostly from five to twenty-five cents, 
though some of the Southern alpines in 
larger packets are selling around fifty 
cents. 


ROCK PLANTS EASILY RAISED 
FROM SEED 


Those marked (N.) native to the Pa- 
cific Coast; (H.) valuable for hot expo- 
sures in light soil; (Sh.) need some 
shade; (S.) more than usually sun-loving 
and valuable in the South; (W.) must 
not dry out for they need moisture; (C). 
cool but need considerable sun, no re- 
flected heat. 

These are all rapid growers and usually 
quick to germinate: 


Rockcress (Aubrietia) in variety. 
Welsh Poppy (Meconopsis cambrica). 
Arabis in variety. 

Veronica rupestris. 
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Harebells (Campanulas) in variety. 
C. pusilla alba. 
C. garganica or C. fen- 
estrellata 
C. miranda or C. tyrol- 
ensis or C. bellardt 
C. carpatica or C. tur- 
binata 
Pinks (Dianthus) in va- 
riety. Family (S.) 
*D. roysi or D. neglectus 
D. alpinus or *D. calli- 
zonus (less S. than 
family) 
D. suavis 
D. frigidus 
Fairly quick and easy 
fromseedin home garden: 
Violas in variety. 
V. Jersey Gem, also white, blue and 
yellow 
V. gracilis and varieties 
V. cornuta and varieties 
V. Arkwright’s Ruby 
Primula littoniana (C. W.) 
P. farinosa (W.) 
P. Red Hugh (Sh. W.) 
Gentiana farrert (C. W.) 
G. hascombensis (C. W.) 
G. lagodeschiana (C. W.) 
*Lewisias in variety (N.) 
L. howelli 
Geranium lancastriense (S.) 
Gypsophila repens 
Alpine Wallflower (Cheiranthus alliont) 
Alpine Flax (Linum alpinum) 
Dwarf Columbines (Aquilegia) 
A. glandulosa 
Edelweiss (Leontopodium alpinum) 
Lebanon Candytuft (Aethionema pul- 
chellum) (H.) 
Sunroses (Helianthemum) in variety (H.) 


There is no dearth of plants to cover the rocks 
when alpines are grown from seed 


Dwarf Pentstemon in variety (N.) 

(Most H.) 

These varieties of Primulas and Gen- 
tians germinate and mature more rapidly 
for me than do their families as a class. 
Saxifrages in variety 

Saxifraga churchilli (S.) 

S. burseriana 
Potentilla villosa (N.) (W.) 

P. nitida 
Silene howelli (N.) 

Primula marginata (W.) (Crevice) 

P. sino-purpurea (W.) (C.) 

P. chrysopa (W.) (C.) 

Gentiana acaulis and varieties (W.) 

G. purdomi (W.) (C.) 

Anemone pulsatilla (Rocky Mts.) 
Cacti in variety (S. N.) 

Armeria caespitosa 

Senecio incanus 

Draba aizotdes 

Douglasia laevigata (N.) 

Dryas octopetala (N.) 


Those varieties connected by “or” are 
so similar that except for the collector, 
one only will be desired. Seed is some- 
times easier to obtain of one than of 
another. 

Those marked with an * are excep- 
tionally fine things, and the choice of 
the two. Lewisias should be called to 
the attention of Pacific Coast gardeners. 
I was astounded at the ease with which 
they came from seed, and an eminent 
English horticulturist recently called 
them the most beautiful flower out of 
America. 








PACIFIC COASTING 


to Oregon 


On last Valentine’s Day, the 
State of Oregon was seventy-five 
years old, but it was decided to 
postpone most of the birthday 
parties until summer when there 
would be plenty of flowers for 
the festivities. Now June has 
come, millions of roses are bloom- 
ing, and Oregon is saying to the 
world in general, and to Sunset 
Land in particular, “Come to 
our Diamond Jubilee.” In ob- 
serving this seventy-fifth birth- 
day, Oregon is not counting those 
years of her tranquil infancy be- 
fore white men came to her 
shores. She is not dwelling on 
those gruelling days of her youth 
when the covered wagon was 
making its first tracks across her 
green valleys. She is counting, 
as birthdays, only those fruitful 
years since 1859 when she be- 
came such an important state in 
our Union. Filled as we are with 
enthusiasm and interest in the 
dramatic history of Oregon’s 
past, we must leave it to her historians 
to tell the thrilling story of Oregon’s 
early days. In this small space we must 
be content merely to teil you something 
of the birthday celebrations that will 
take place this coming month. 


From Medford comes word of the 
pageant “Oyer-Un Gon” (Indian word 
for “Land of Plenty’’) to be held in that 
city June 3 to 9. Here the curtain of 
time will be drawn aside, bringing back 
stirring days and paying honor to the 






heroes and heroines of the covered wagon 
era. For weeks, preparations have been 
under way for the presentation of this 
pageant which faithfully depicts the suc- 
cessive steps leading to statehood when 
only two votes saved Oregon for the 
United States instead of for Great 


Britain. Again, rough-shirted miners 
will come to life and pack trains will ply 
their way against a background of dan- 
ger of which present day men and women 
know so little. There will be parades, 
golf tournaments, exhibits and all sorts 
of gay festivities for six glorious days. 













a State. Help her to celebrate this 
Diamond Jubilee 





A few miles from Medford is 
Jacksonville, one of the first set- 
tlements of the state and the 
scene of feverish gold mining 
activity in the early ’so0’s. Here 
a complete historical exhibit will 
be offered to visitors during the 
days of the Medford celebration. 
Jacksonville is abundant in his- 
torical interest. It has the oldest 
brick building still in use in Ore- 
gon, the building in which wo- 
men and children sought refuge 
during Indian skirmishes. Gold 
is still to be found in Jackson- 
ville, and mining is carried on in 
back yards and along the main 
thoroughfare. 

From Medford we continue the birth- 
day festivities by going on to Portland, 
arriving there in time for the annual 
Rose Festival, June 11, 12, 13 and 14. 
Each year as June comes around, the 
people of Portland unite to do homage 
to the queen of the flowers in their an- 
nual Rose Festival. This year, several 
events make it outstanding. In addition 
to its being Diamond Jubilee year, the 
annual convention and Pacific Coast 
conference of the American Rose Soci- 
ety will be held June 11 to 13. During 
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Seventy-five years ago Oregon became 
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the same time the Canadian Legion will 
convention, bringing along ten bands, 
several government officials, and a stir- 
ring time generally. 

ee 

For those who take their roses seri- 
ously, interest will center in the exhibit 
in Laurelhurst Park where lawns, native 
firs and shrubbery make an appropriate 
setting for the roses. Jointly with the 
Rose Show will be held the Portland 
Garden Club’s annual Flower Show, 
usually an event of May but postponed 
this year for your benefit. There will be 
the International Rose Test Gardens to 
be visited. There will be the beautiful 
floral parade on June 14 which turns the 
city streets into a fairy spectacle. In 
ancient days when the king picked up a 
rose from the table it was a sign for the 
court to be quiet. When Portland picks 
up a rose, it is an invitation for you to 
come and join her in doing honor to this 
queen of the flowers. 

ee 

After Portland, a thousand cities and 
localities invite you to climb their snow- 
capped mountains, fish in their rushing 
rivers, explore their trails and camp in 
their forests. There is Crater Lake, that 
never-to-be-forgotten jewel tucked away 
in the mountains, a few hours from 
Medford. There is the long Coast line, 
with its wide paved highway hugging 
its rugged shores. (It makes us home- 
sick, yet, to think of vacation days at 
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Gold Beach.) There are the Oregon 
Caves, weird and fantastic. ... But 
all of this fills us with grief that our 
June vacation is not long enough to 
visit all of Oregon’s Wonderland. 

ee 

Come Pacific Coasting with us to 
Oregon! If you cannot do it in actu- 
ality, at least spend a few evenings in 
reading into the dramatic past, the 
picturesque present, and the brilliant 
future of this Rose Crowned state of 
Sunset Land. In particular, read the 
life of Ezra Meeker who not only 
helped to make the Oregon Trail 
when it had to be blazed step by step 
through the wilderness but who fol- 
lowed it in later years, marking it as 
a memorial highway for all the years 
to come. Read of the struggles of 
those early settlers over the 1850's 
and you will understand, at least 
dimly, why Oregon so proudly invites 
you to this, her 75th birthday party. 

ee 


In writing these paragraphs there 
has, naturally, been no occasion to be 
facetious. In closing, however, we 
can’t help recalling that, according to 
some historians, the word “‘Oregon”’ 
literally means “wild thyme.” Now 
if we were in a punning mood we might 
challenge our Oregon Sunseteers as to 
whether or not the jubilee will bear out 
the literal meaning of the word—but 
we shall find out for ourselves.—L. R. 


“Where the Falls of Multnomah 
Spread a silver filagree”’ 
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Now that School is out 
PLAN THE CHILDREN’S 


by LUCREZIA KEMPER 


VAcaTION with her prodigal hand 
has flung open the doors of a hundred 
thousand school rooms, releasing into 
sunshine and freedom millions of boys 
and girls who must find something to 
occupy their busy minds and growing 
bodies for the next three months. 

The first day it is glorious. No school, 
just play, play, play. But by sundown 
of that first day the newness of vacation 
is wearing off, the excitement born of 
doing nothing is slipping away with the 
sunset, and a million little minds begin 
to wonder about schoolmates. What are 
Ted and Jane and Red and Jean doing? 
Slow lumps rise in little throats as that 
first faint hint of loneliness steals in. 

“Mother, what'll we do now?” “‘Mo- 
ther, come play with us.” “We’ve noth- 
ing to do.” “We're hungry.” “What 
can we do now?” 

There is nothing for the children to do 
if it has not been planned for them. For 
months they have lived according to 
schedule, studied at a given time and 
played with others at a given signal. 
And now to be entirely on their own, 
without plan or direction, is unfair to 
them and to their families. If left to 
their own devices they, seeking to be rid 








of unfamiliar inactivity, are likely to 
become little nuisances. 

But if mother and dad will plan vaca- 
tion tasks and plays, even in minor de- 
tail, a whole new world of happy, 
healthy activities will be opened to the 
pre-adolescents. 

Almost first in importance in planning 
for the children’s summer is the matter 
of right and appropriate clothes. Vaca- 
tion is the time for simple, practical play 
clothing. Outfits that will stand rough 
wear and many, many washings are 
essential. The stores are 
bulging with such things 
as rompers and sun suits 
for the tiny ones, stout 
blue jeans and cords for 
boys, and coveralls and 
shorts for girls. 

Imagination plays no 
small part in the growth 
of children. They should 
have the physical gar- 
ments with which to clothe 
the creations of their 
minds. The habiliments 
of the cowboy, Indian, po- 
liceman, miner, and fire- 
man may well be among 





N 


the children’s summer vacation clothes. 
There is a pride that goes with a pair of 
leather chaps, a ten-gallon hat and a 
pair of cowboy boots that cannot be 
equaled, and valor and bravery are 
learned from the character of the Indian 
chieftain and his warriors, while it is 
plain to be seen that the business of the 
policeman and the fireman is the pro- 
tection of life and property. 

Create high ideals in your children 
with stories that are clean and fine, and 
with good books. Let them re-live the 
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AT HOME 


A trike’s wheels 

And handle bars 
Get out of order 

Like all cars. 


My daddy thinks 
11 mighty fine, 
There are no bills 
For fizing mine. 
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VACATION 


.. Uf you want one yourself 


colorful lives of the men of the old West. 
Encourage them to be cowboys riding 
wild and free on their stick horses. Show 
them how to be the boss of the big cattle 
ranch their imagination creates. Let 
them learn in play that fences and walls 
protect and prohibit. This they will do 
when as little housekeepers they close 
their doors to stick-horses, muddy feet, 
and unwelcome visitors bringing mice 
and bugs in their pockets, and when as 
cattlemen they fence with ridges of sand 
or broken twigs their own land to keep 
their wooden cattle within and their 
brothers’ without. Property and prop- 
erty rights, even in play, should be 
established and respected early in a 
child’s life. Nothing creates the accept- 
ance of responsibility so readily as a 
sense of possession. 

Reaching the magnificent age of Io 
and over we put away childish things 
and glory in feats of strength and daring. 
It is then that outdoor gymnasiums be- 
come allimportant. Turning bars, rings, 
swings, the trapeze and the giant stride 
stretch healthy muscles, steady the eye 
and teach judgment. Boys and girls 
must stretch and swing and turn if every 
muscle in the body is to be properly 
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developed. Long ago when 
we were boys and girls, trees, 
barn rafters, corrals and gates 
were used for acrobatic equip- 
ment, but long ago is gone. 
In today’s playgrounds and 
back-yards, modern equip- 
ment must largely take the 
place of the old, perhaps more 
picturesque though certainly 
more hazardous, rafters, cor- 
rals and trees. 

The modern back-yard 
gyms are so practical, so safe 
and so inexpensive that every 
child should have one. They 
are so simply constructed any 
one can install them. After a 
summer of good hard use, 
they can readily be disman- 
tled and stored in a basement 
or attic until next season. 

Badminton, a game so old 
it is again new, is fine sport 
for growing youngsters. Not 
only does it teach obedience 
to rules if one would win, it 
teaches sportsmanship and 
quick thinking. At the ‘same 
time (Continued on page 40 
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RANCH 









At the ranch 
Time goes by 
A blue and yellow 


Butterfly. 









The warm sun colors 
Apricots 

And paints our cheeks 
From the same dye pots. 








Then daddy marvels 
In the fall 

To see his children 
Grown so tall. 
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HOME 


WINS NATIONAL AWARD 


Designed by 
WILLIAM I. GARREN, Architect 
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V IsITORS driving to the Allied Arts Guild in Menlo Park, 
California, invariably pause a few rods from the Guild to admire 
a red-roofed cottage with interesting corner windows trimmed in 
brilliant blue. It is the home of Gertrud Aronstein and Alice 
Silverberg, and for its design, Mr. Garren, architect, has recently 
been awarded Honorable Mention in the “Better Homes in 
America” competition for 1933. A number of new ideas in 
building have been incorporated in this house, one much com- 
mented upon being the two corner windows in the living room, 
one of which is shown in the “close-up” photograph at right. 
































Here, above, is the living room interior, showing one of the 
corner windows discussed on opposite page. This placing of 
the windows provides excellent wall spaces for furniture. 
Note, too, the fireplace and the smart tin lighting fixtures. 


The fabrics, draperies and rugs used throughout the house 
show careful and expert planning in design and color con- 
trasts. In the tiny dining room, the rich blue of the wood- 
work provides an interesting background for table decorations. 


The exterior of the house is of redwood boards cut in split 
fashion and stained with gray bleaching oils. The roof is of 
hand-made moss-red tiles; patio walls and paving are of used 
brick as indicated in the photograph at the bottom of page. 
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TRIALS OF A 
SUNSET GARDENER 


This Month We Discuss 
Brooms and Rock Roses and 
Their Uses in Western Gardens 


REAT is the world’s debt to the 

Mediterranean countries, but that 
of each individual will be according to 
his interests. To the lover of good food 
and drink they suggest sherry, port, 
Chianti, rice Valencia, ravioli and spa- 
ghetti; to the lover of art, the pictures 
of Velasquez, Goya, Botticelli, Michel- 
angelo and a hundred others; to the lover 
of fine architecture, the great buildings 
of Greece, Rome, Renaissance Italy or 
Moorish Spain; to the lover of grand 
gardens the fine examples at the Villa 
d’Este, Frascati, Granada or Seville. 
But the western gardener feels first 
the debt due the Mediterranean coun- 
tries for the many drought-resistant 
shrubs which have come to us from 
them. From these many I am selecting 
for present consideration two great 
groups, mainly of such origin, the 
brooms and the rock roses, plant fam- 
ilies to which I have given much atten- 
tion in my trials of the last four years. 
Now I feel justified in recommending 
their members as particularly adapted 
to Pacific coast conditions, of the easiest 
culture in dry, sunny climates like their 
own, easily satisfied with any ordinary 
soil reasonably well drained, but pre- 
ferring when established to be let alone, 
after which they can go through even 
rainless summers without any watering. 


by 
SYDNEY B. MITCHELL 


Brooms have pea-shaped flowers, gen- 
erally yellow or white, but in the newer 
hybrids in other colors. Leaves are 
generally lacking or they are negligible. 
Botanically, brooms come from two 
great families, the genistas and the 
cytisus, but excepting to botanists the 
differences are unimportant. Between 
them, like the Fuller brush man, they 
produce a broom for every purpose. 

First come certain very dwarf species 
suited to the rock garden. Such is 
Cytisus Ardointi, upright, compact, still 
only six inches high after three years 
in mine. Flatter, more spreading is Gen- 
ista dalmatica, a very flori- 
ferous species. The not very 
dissimilar Genista pilosa is 
even more prostrate, as is 
Genista sagittalis, with ar- 
row-like foliage. I particu- 
larly like the neat little 
prickly evergreen Spanish 
gorse, Genista hispantica; it 
is always trim and attrac- 
tive, in flower or out. All 
these have yellow flowers. 

Forthe larger rock garden 
I can recommend the yellow 
Cytisus beanit, a slightly 
taller hybrid, perhaps a foot 
or more, which spreads into 
lovely clumps, and also an 
even more attractive hybrid, 
Cytisus kewensis, best plant- 
ed where it can drape itself 
over a rock or wall where 
each spring it will suggest 
a floral waterfall with its 


sprays of creamy white flowers. Either 
for the rock garden or the front of a 
border are Cytisus purpureus, a spread- 
ing deciduous shrub with mauve-purple 
flowers; Cytisus versicolor, a hybrid 
somewhat similar but less attractive in 
its yellowish mauve color, and the taller 
yellow Cytisus purgans. 

Of the brooms of medium height, say 
three to five feet, my particular favorite 
is Cytisus praecox, a neat, slow-growing 
hybrid invariably smothered in_ its 
creamy flowers every March, a shrub of 
which everyone asks the name. Its re- 
puted unpleasant odor is little evident 



























DON’T CONFUSE THESE TWO 


Cis' tus (Rock Rose) at left 
Cyt' i-sus (Broom) above 


The two plant families described in this 
article and pictured here have bolanical 
names that are similar, but there the sim- 
ilarity ends. This is the first in a series of 
pictorial flower lessons to help you distin- 
guish between plants that are frequently 
confusing to beginning gardeners. Photo- 
graphs are by J. Horace McFarland. 
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to me. Early too and inclined as well 
to bloom off and on throughout the year 
is the yellow Genista racemosa, a green- 
house plant in cold climates but which 
survived last winter’s bitter cold in my 
exposed garden, a far more leafy species 
than most. 


NEWER AND BETTER VARIETIES 


Now for the class which has given me 
most thrills. The common, rather rangy 
but lovely golden Scotch broom, Cytisus 
scoparius, is pretty well known, for it is 
naturalized from California north. Its 
form with red wings, from Normandy, 
Cytisus andreanus, far less common, is 
nice but a bit spotty in effect. From a 
cross of it with the white Portugal broom 
years ago came, from Kew Gardens, a 
hybrid called Cytisus dallimorei, and 
later derivatives of this have given us an 
extraordinary race of colored brooms 
which I first saw in England in 1930, 
Dorothy Walpole and Lord Lambourne 
being ones I especially admired. Though 
I have since imported both from Canada, 
I then despaired of getting from England 
shrubs which move so badly. Luckily 
I begged from English friends unpur- 
chasable seed, which I believed would 
give me a few colored forms. From the 
several hundred plants I planted out on 
a dry hillside flowered last spring several 
lovely and distinct forms as fine as those 
I coveted abroad. I have named the 
best of these after our California col- 
leges, and as they do not come true from 
seed, I have given cuttings to two of my 
friends, who will have the job of intro- 
ducing them. 


MY FAVORITES 


Having neither pride of parentage 
nor commercial interest in any of 
them, I feel free to say that I believe 
they will be joyfully received by Pacific 
coast gardeners as shrub novelties of 
real distinction. My favorite, of lu- 
minous vermilion, rose and cream, I 
have called ‘‘California”; the two best 
reds, different in shade and in growth, 
are now “Stanford” and “San Fran- 
cisco”; “St. Mary’s” is a pure white, 
“Pomona” a very tall red, rose and yel- 
low: other distinctive ones may later be 
named. Were I looking for a slogan for 
these hybrids I think I would label them, 
“Brooms which will sweep the country.” 
Their culture is as easy as that of the 
Scotch broom, and though naturally 
more compact, all long growths should 
be shortened back in early summer to 
prevent exhausting seed setting. 

Other distinctive brooms of really tall 
growth, almost trees, would include the 
white Portugal broom, botanically Cyzz- 
sus multiflorus but generally offered as 
C. albus, very attractive but sure to get 
leggy if not pruned after flowering; 
Cytisus monosperma, the bridal veil 
broom, tender in cold places but well 
worth while elsewhere, both spring 
bloomers; the tall, tree-like, rather leggy 
but lovely yellow Genista aetnensis, 
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Much interest centered around this attractive potting bench at the 
Oakland Garden Show this year. Placed against the garage wall, 
such a bench fits pleasantly into almost any garden picture 


summer-flowering, and the almost ever- 
blooming old standby, Spartium jun- 
ceum, the Spanish broom. 

All brooms are easily raised from seed 
but only the species or wild forms come 
true; hybrids must be raised from cut- 
tings, and this is no amateur’s job, even 
nurserymen often preferring to graft the 
colored forms on laburnum to the prefer- 
able plan of getting them on their own 
roots. Always buy brooms in pots and 
plant them where you expect to leave 
them. They can be moved, but they 
object to it when of any size. 


ROCK ROSES 


The rock roses, members of the cistus 
family, doubtless derive their common 
name from their resemblance to single 
roses and their ability to thrive in poor, 
rocky soil. The maquis, what we would 
call the chaparral, of the north Medi- 
terranean coast is made up of different 
species of these tough, drought-resistant, 
aromatic shrubs which would have their 
greatest use with us in covering dry, 
sunny hillsides. Few of them are offered 
by western nurserymen as yet, but this 
should not long be true, for the species 
or wild forms are very easily raised from 
seed obtainable abroad, flowering gen- 
erally the second year, and both they 
and the hybrids root very readily indeed 
from cuttings of unflowered side shoots 
put into a glass-covered sand-box any 
time from August to cold weather. 
While they move easily when young, 
once established it is best to leave them 
alone. Groups on slopes are not only 
attractive in flower but because of the 


variety of leaf form and shade of green 

or grey foliage they remain interesting 

and highly satisfactory ground covers 

at all times, always clean and evergreen. 
THE WHITE-FLOWERED ONES 

Taking first those with white flowers, 
there are several nice but not very no- 
ticeable species with rather small leaves 
and growth up to three feet. Such are 
C. monspeliensis and C. salvifolius, but 
of this set I readily give first place to a 
hybrid, C. corbariensis, of delightful foli- 
age even before and after its pink-tipped 
buds open out into myriads of its white 
flowers of a day. Among white forms 
somewhat larger and taller is Cistus 
populifolius, with poplar-like leaves, and 
still taller is C. laurifolius, with dark, 
rather sombre laurel-like leaves, the 
hardiest of all rock roses. 

Of the pink rock roses it is unfortunate 
that those generally found here are forms 
of Cistus villosus, with flowers of rather 
crude, cold, lilac-pink. By far the finest 
and now at last getting into commerce 
is the old hybrid Cistus purpureus, of a 
really good deep pink with a delightful 
red blotch at the base of each petal, a 
characteristic derived from one of its 
parents, C. ladaniferous. Soon I hope to 
get introduced some of the rarest pink 
varieties I am growing, the very gray- 
foliaged Cistus albidus, the dainty little 
C. parviflorus, dwarf and with small 
flowers of a lovely shade of pink, the 
English hybrid “Silver Pink,” the bright 
red-purple true C. crispus and its variety 
“Sunset,” but gardeners who love to 
look forward can wait for these. 
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AN ORIENTAL 
GARDEN HOUSE 
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"THERE is a place in almost every 
garden for a tea house, garden studio, 
or whatever you may choose to call a 
shelter where one may rest, play cards, 
serve tea and enjoy the garden. Such 
a house done in the Oriental manner 
would not be suitable in Columbus, 
Ohio, or Minneapolis, Minnesota, but 
here on the Pacific Coast where bamboo 
is grown in many home gardens, such 
a design is not only appropriate but sat- 
isfactory to build. Moreover, such con- 
struction is not difficult and can be 
executed by the amateur gardener with 
not a great deal of difficulty. 


MATERIALS AND DIMENSIONS 


This picturesque summer house in 
Japanese style was designed by Holt 
Condon and Everett Pitzer in Pasadena 
for construction under local conditions, 
but it can be built of saplings if desired. 
The problem of thatching, always baf- 
fling to the American builder, is simply 





solved by using bunches of small twigs 
anchored under cross poles. This makes 
a splendid roof for shade and coolness, 
as air circulation is permitted up 
through the twigs. Obviously it is not 
rainproof in a heavy storm but serves 
its real purpose as a cool retreat in hot 
weather. 

Another feature of this type of thatch 
is that, the leaves having been removed, 
the twigs are not subject to spontaneous 
combustion as occasionally occurs in a 
more compact thatch. 

The original floor plan of 8 ft. by 10 
ft. 6 in. can be enlarged or reduced to 
suit the builder’s requirements. This 
size, however, lends agreeable propor- 
tions. 


SETTING THE POSTS 


Assembly details are given in the 
cutaway perspective. Note that there 





are four posts, closely set together at 
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DETAIL OF MAIN 
RIDGE ASSEMBLY 


SHOWING HOW 
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each corner (A). These arenested around 
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an angle iron set upright in concrete. 
The inner post is bound to it with gal- 
vanized wire, and the group then bound 
with woven grass or straw rope such as 
wicker furniture manufacturers use. To 
prevent rot, the bamboo is not set in the 
concrete, but rests on top. The remain- 
der of the floor is of flagstones. 

The tops of the uprights are cut to a 
curve in which rests the cross member 
(plate) which supports the rafters. Fig. 
B shows the method of pegging and 
tying these joints. Practically the same 
construction should be used in saplings 
as in bamboo. The saplings, however, 
should be thoroughly seasoned to pre- 
vent shrinking. Even with bamboo 
there is a certain amount of shrinkage 
unless entirely dry. 

Rafters are pegged and bound at an 
angle at the hip piece, as shown in Fig. C. 
Main ridge construction and assembly is 
very similar, and the ornamental ridge 
piece with its Japanese torii effect is sim- 
ply a bundle of large diameter bamboo 
logs, the top being a bent one, as illus- 
trated. 


THATCHING THE ROOF 


Thatching the roof is much simpler 
than it seems, although there is some 
considerable work in preparing the 
thatch. First, over the rafters is laid a 
sheathing of bamboo canes. These must 
be tied down temporarily until the 
thatch is laid and anchored. See sketch 
at bottom of the opposite page. The 
anchor poles are tied on loosely and 
handfuls of twigs thrust under them. 
Use twigs as fine as you can handle, and 
a variety that have branch develop- 
ment. In the original job, bamboo 
twigs were used, and as can be seen, are 
very effective. When the thatch has all 
been inserted under the anchor poles, 
the latter should be drawn down tight 
to the rafters. The uneven edges of the 
rows of thatch are then “bobbed” with 
hedge trimmers. Here and there in the 
framework where extra strength or 
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tightening is required, galvanized wire 
can be used and concealed with the 
woven grass binding. 

The summer house will be much more 
picturesque if an identical design is not 
used on all sides. In the original of the 
photos, the right side is open with the 
exception of a bamboo railing or fence; 
the rear has a rectangular lattice and 
the left side a bamboo arch opening in 
a lattice. 


THE RAILING 


Bamboo canes are used for the railing, 
assembled with woven grass and pegs, 
as shown in Fig. E. This is an outside 
view, inside construction being well il- 
lustrated in photograph at right below. 

It will be necessary to brace the struc- 
ture, and this can be done as shown in 
the front elevation of the finished per- 
gola. A bamboo, or sapling, brace is set 
at an angle, the lower end fitting over a 
piece of pipe embedded in concrete. A 
wire runs parallel to the wood, fastening 
to an anchor bolt in the concrete. On 
the rear corners of the structure wire 
alone can be used if there is shrubbery, 
as there should be, at this location. 

The little house will be most effective 
situated on a low knoll, with rocks and 
typically Japanese shrubbery around it. 
A lake and arched bridge in the vicinity 
will also enhance the effect.—Hi Sibley. 


OTHER GARDEN HOUSES 


Editor’s Note-—Last August we pre- 
sented in this magazine plans for three 
simple types of garden tea houses. This 
Oriental pergola offers still another type 
for your consideration. Along this 
thought of garden houses, one of our 
SuNSET readers has suggested that we 
show plans for a garden house that can 
serve as an outdoor stage for amateur 
theatricals and children’s plays. One of 
our consulting architects is at work on 
such a project and will offer some ideas 
on it in next month’s SuNsET. 





BAMBOO SETS 
OVER PIPE Hh 
ba FRONT ELEVATION 


BACK LATTICE NOT SHOWN 


The front elevation showing method of bracing 
the structure. Dimensions can be altered but 
proportions should remain the same 
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SIDE ELEVATION 


Showing one side elevation and details of the 
railing. Arrangement of lattice work is optional 
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LIGHT TWIGS 
RUST UNDER POLES 





BINDING 


A detail of the thatch. Note the sheathing and 
how it is later covered by light twigs 
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Aad nuts, and pour into Loaf’ pen 


et stand, then bake an hour at 





--+ the Kitchen 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and mounted 
on filing cards, or pasted in your cooking scrap book. 
You are invited to share your own favorite recipes with 
other Sunset readers. Address Genevieve A. Callahan, 
The Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


BEST NUT BREAD 
(Illustrated on this page) 





This is the best-tasting nut bread I have ever AN ATTRACTIVE LUNCHEON 
eaten. It is particularly nice to serve with salads — 
ee All-Western Fruit Salad Plate 
at this time of year. It calls for: *Buttered Slices of Best Nut Bread 
Individual Apple Pies with Ice Cream 
3 cupfuls of flour ; Hot Coffee 
3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 











V4 teaspoonful of salt 

14 cupfuls of brown sugar (pack down in cup when measuring) 

1% cupfuls of sweet milk 

1 cupful of chopped walnuts 

Sift the flour, baking powder, and salt together, and stir in the brown sugar. (If 

it is lumpy, crush with rolling pin before measuring.) Add the milk, then the 
chopped walnuts. Pour into a buttered loaf pan and let stand about 15 minutes, 
then bake in a moderate oven—350 degrees—for one hour. I always decorate the 
top of the loaf, before baking, with walnut kernels. The finished loaf will be shiny 
and quite brown. Serve in single buttered slices rather than in sandwiches. The 
bread will cut better when 24 hours old.—Mrs. E. D. H., Glendale, California. 


DELICIOUS PEACH CASSEROLE 





Peaches are so delicious that we like them best FOR A COOL KITCHEN 
served without any frills. These, baked, have a — 
5 Sliced Tomatoes and Cucumbers 
flavor all their own. on Lettuce 
“ - . : French Dressi Bread Sticks 
Select choice peaches of uniform size, allowing ptoese cw Lamb, Cold, 
one for each serving. Wash thoroughly, but do not served with Hot Gra 


> : : . Creamed Green Peas and 
peel. Place them in a single layer in a casserole Wholewheat Bread Pepper Hash 
ciulaaas Paes Cassell 


and sprinkle well with sugar, using 1 cupful to 8 or Gates 
10 large peaches. Cover tightly and bake in a slow 
oven (350 degrees) until the peaches are tender. No water is needed for a thick 
rich pink juice forms as the peaches bake. Chill and serve them in attractive 
individual dishes with a generous spoonful of whipped cream and a red cherry. 
Or you may serve them in individual baked pie shells or on rounds of sponge cake. 
Peaches baked in this manner may be put into hot sterilized jars as they come 
from the oven.—Mrs. W. S., McMinnville, Oregon. 














FRIED AVOCADO 











: a SUPPER IN A HURRY 
1 cupful of cracker crumbs *Fried Avocado Tomato Salad 
Rolls Plum Jam 
Peel the avocado and slice crosswise in rings Fresh a Ys wor” Cookies 
about % inch thick. Salt lightly, dip in the beaten 





egg, then in the cracker crumbs, and fry quickly 
in hot butter, pouring the remaining egg into the seed cavity of each ring. Turn 
with a cake turner. This is delicious, and a splendid main dish for a meat- 
less supper.—Mrs. L. E. N., Fullerton, California. 


PICKLED CHERRIES 





1 pound (2 cupfuls) of granulated sugar 
24 cupful of vinegar 

2 cupfuls of hot water 

1 heaping teaspoonful of whole cloves 
2 short sticks of cinnamon Large cherries, either white or dark 


Delicious with Meats 





Mix the sugar, vinegar, and hot water. Tie the spices loosely in a small piece 
of cheesecloth, and drop into the liquid. Boil all together until the syrup begins 
to thicken slightly and to taste spicy. Have the cherries washed; remove the 
stems if you wish, or cut them off leaving about an inch of stem on each, but do 
not remove the pits. Drop in as many cherries as the syrup will hold and boil for 
about ten minutes after boiling point is reached. They are now ready to pack hot 
into sterilized jars, or to cool and serve. Pears and cling peaches may be prepared 
in the same way, increasing the time of cooking; it may be wise to dilute the 
syrup with more water when these fruits are put on to cook. Don’t be afraid to 
use your judgment and your sense of taste!—Mrs. E. B., Petaluma, California. 


SUNSET 
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Cabinet - 


On publication, $1 is paid for every recipe printed. 
Owing to the great numbers received each month, un- 
used contributions can not be acknowledged or re- 
turned. Recipes having a “western flavor’ are prefer- 
red; contributions from eastern states are not acceptable 


TUNA-RICE CASSEROLE 
(Illustrated on this page) 


This easy-to-prepare dish is an excellent piece de 
resistance for luncheons or simple suppers. Friends 
to whom I serve it seldom fail to ask for the recipe. 


1 cupful of cooked rice 

1 small can of tuna or salmon 

1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 

1 tablespoonful of melted butter 
Seasonings to taste 








A GOOD DINNER FOR A 
WARM EVENING 
Lettuce with French Dressin: 
*Tuna-Rice Casserole Buttered Peas 
Bran Rolls 
Sweet Pickle Relish 
Iced Melon 








2 eggs, whites and yolks beaten separately 
Buttered crumbs—about 14 cupful 


Add to the cooked rice the fish, lemon juice, butter, and egg yolks which have 
been mixed together. Season to taste with salt and pepper, then fold in the egg 


whites which have been beaten stiff but not dry. 


Put into a buttered casserole, 


and cover the top with buttered crumbs. Bake in a slow oven (250 degrees) for 20 
to 30 minutes, and serve at once.—Mrs. J. R. E., Seattle, Washington. 


PORK AND BEANS A LA IDAHO CAMP 


Take a good-sized cake of country sausage 
(about half a pound), cut it up into small pieces, 
put it into a frying pan and let it get good and 
brown. Pare and cut up 1 medium-sized potato, 
and 2 small or 1 large onion; put these on top of the 
sausage, cover the pan, and let cook slowly about 
5 minutes. Open a can of pork and beans and 








A HEARTY SUPPER 
IN THE WOODS 


*Pork and Beans a la Idaho Camp 
Canned Tomatoes, Hot or Cold 
Biscuits and Honey Coffee 
More Biscuits and Honey for Dessert 











empty on top of the potato and onion, adding a little water (use it to rinse the 
can). Cover again and cook on a small fire for 10 or 12 minutes, stirring a few 
times to keep it from burning. Serves three—F. G. M., Nampa, Idaho. 


GRANDMOTHER'S HASTY PICKLES 


4 large dill pickles 

1 small package of pickling spice 
1 cupful of granulated sugar 

1 cupful of vinegar 





Try these right away | 





Slice the pickles crosswise about 14 inch thick. Pour the other ingredients over 
them, and let stand over night, when they are ready to use. If to be kept longer 
than a few days, remove most of the spices or they will be too strong.—Mrs. T.A. J., 


Los Angeles, California. 


EASY BAR-LE-DUC 


Take equal measures of red currants—washed 
and stemmed—and granulated sugar. Put over a 
slow fire, stirring occasionally, and when boiling 
point is reached, boil for 10 minutes. Seal while 
hot in small glasses. Eaten with Philadelphia cream 
cheese and crackers this makes a delicious simple 


dessert.—Mrs. W. J. W., Berkeley, California. 








SUPPER IN THE PATIO 
Melon Ball Salad 
with French Dressing 
Creamed Chicken with Waffles 
Bacon Garnish 
Tray of Assorted Cheeses and 


Crackers 
*Easy Bar-le-Duc Coffee 








BLACKBERRY ICE-BOX PUDDING 


4 thin slices of white bread 

Softened butter 

2 small or 1 large box of blackberries 
Y cupful of sugar, or more 

Y4 cupful of water 

Y4 teaspoonful of salt 


Remove crusts from bread, butter lightly, and 
cut into inch squares. Add the sugar to the berries, 








DINNER READY IN THE 
MORNING 


Baked Meat Loaf to be served cold, 
with Catsup 
Potatoes Boiled in Jackets, to Peel 
and Fry in Butter , 
Spinach washed, ready to cook 


Bran Rolls Cherry Conserve 
*Blackberry Ice-Box Pudding 
Coffee 








mash, and add water and salt. Place alternate layers of bread cubes and berry 


mixture in a pudding dish, having a layer of bread (buttered side down) on top. 
Press down firmly, cover, and chill several hours in the refrigerator. Serve with 
cream. These quantities serve four persons.—Mrs. C. R. D., San Diego, California. 
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| Bakke itr slow oven, serve at once. | 














Recipes 


FROM WESTERN HOMES 


FROM THE COLLECTION 
OF DORIS HUDSON MOSS 


Livinc in the West has delightful 
complexities. I know of few native 
Westerners whose grandparents were 
born West of the Rockies and in most 
cases, mothers and fathers as well were 
transplanted to the land fabled for ‘its 
gold, oil, Indians, ocean, movies, and 
dude ranches. 

A melting pot, indeed, is our newly 
built West. And pioneers, whether they 
be ’49’ers or of the 1930’s, have brought 
from other sections of the Union, from 
far lands and foreign nations, the house- 
keeping traditions of their line. And we 
westerners are proud of the cookery 
secrets taught us by the Chinese, the 
Spanish, the Italians and all the other 
nationalities who live among us. We are 
proud, too, of the unusual—and unusu- 
ally good—fruits and vegetables and fish 
and such that our West produces: our 
prunes, avocados, sand dabs, tuna, and 
so on and on! 

It is no wonder, then, that western 
homes and restaurants boast of an un- 
usual cuisine and sincere hospitality. 
Time was when houses on the Gold 
Coast had no key or lock; they were 
open always for other pioneers who 
might need shelter or food. May I share 
with you several western recipes which 
have come from kitchens of friends and 
neighbors and from their friends and 
neighbors—all of whose traditions in 
cooking were varied and very interesting? 


VENISON (OR VEAL), PAYETTE, IDAHO 


Choose a steak of venison or a round 
of veal for each serving. Rub well and 
thoroughly with a split garlic clove, and 
sprinkle with salt and pepper. Broil 


over coals or under a flame, catching the 
juices if possible. When the meat is 
almost done, remove the juice to a frying 
pan, thicken with browned flour, add 
hot water, and cook, stirring, for several 
minutes. Add mushrooms shortly be- 
fore serving. The mushrooms may be 
fresh or canned, cooked briefly in butter, 
or dried mushrooms, soaked and cooked, 
may very nicely be used. French bread, 
heated and buttered, is delicious with 
this dish. 


SMOTHERED CHICKEN, WYOMING 


Choose a fricassee fowl. Disjoint as 
usual, dip in flour and fry in butter until 
a golden brown. Then place in a glass or 
earthenware casserole or bean pot. Rinse 
the frying pan with 2 cupfuls of water 
and add to the fowl. Season well with 
salt and add 1 tablespoonful of pepper 
corns. Cover the casserole and cook in 
a slow oven (350°) until the fowl is very 
tender (about 4 hours). Add water if 
necessary but if cooked slowly, very 
little will be needed. 


AMERICAN TORTILLA, NEW MEXICO 


2 cupfuls of hot, cooked corn meal 
mush, thick 

3 tablespoonfuls of oil 

2 cupfuls of ground round of beef 

4 slices of bacon, diced 

1 medium-sized onion, chopped 

1 green pepper, chopped 

2 tablespoonfuls of minced parsley 

2 cupfuls of tomatoes, peeled or 
canned 

3 teaspoonfuls of salt 

2 teaspoonfuls of chili powder 

18 ripe olives 

l4 cupful of grated cheese 


Drop the corn meal onto a hot, 
greased griddle and flatten into thin 
cakes. (This quantity should make 6 
cakes.) Brown on both sides until crisp. 


Previously, place oil with beef and diced 
bacon in a frying pan, add the onion and 
green pepper, and fry until a pale brown 
and the beef and the bacon are done. 
Add the parsley, tomatoes, and season- 
ings, and cook slowly until the whole has 
thickened nicely. Add the olives and 
pour over the hot corn meal cakes on a 
big platter, sprinkle with grated cheese 
and serve. Delicious with bread sticks 
or crisp crusty rolls for luncheon or 
supper. 


HOLLYWOOD SALAD 


1 avocado, peeled and sliced 
1 grapefruit, peeled and sectioned 
(free of all membrane) 


2 oranges, led and sectioned 
Rich French dressing 
Shredded lettuce 


Arrange alternate slices of peeled avo- 
cado, orange and grapefruit on beds of 
shredded lettuce, and dress with the 
French dressing just before serving. 
Serve ice cold with piping hot whole 
wheat crackers. This is an excellent 
salad to serve before the meat course. 


APPLES, A LA WENATCHEE, WASHINGTON 


4 perfect, red skinned apples 
 cuptul of powdered sugar 

8 pink marshmallows 
cates of pecans or walnuts 
¥4 cupful of whipped cream 


Grate the apples, leaving the skin on. 
Add the sugar, the marshmallows cut in 
quarters, and the nuts, and chill. When 
ready to serve, mix with the whipped 
cream and serve in sherbet glasses as 
dessert. Serves six. 


LEG OF LAMB WITH MINT AND 
WILD CURRANT JELLY, MONTANA 


Choose a tender leg of young lamb. 
Remove the fell. (Continued on page 24 


SUNSET 
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Good Cooking Starts at the 
Grocer’s Shelf! 
Your selection of Globe “A1” pro- 
ducts is the first step toward good 
COM. cooking, for Globe “‘A1” products are 
* double-tested, first in the Globe Mills 
Laboratory and then in Globe Mills’ 
Home Kitchen. Do away with cook- 
ing failures—ask your grocer for 
Globe “Al” products. All good 
grocers carry the Globe “Al” line. 
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FOR SUMMER 


Does father come home to 
lunch? Then make it a hearty 
lunch but never heavy. It is not 
healthful to eat or drink too 
much cold food or beverages in 
summer time. Make it a point 
to serve one hot dish with each 
meal. It will prevent stomach 
disorders. 


MENU 1 


Tomatoes stuffed with minced 
hard-cooked egg and cucumbers, 
with French dressing 
Macaroni and Cheese 
Iced Chocolate or Coffee 
Sliced Peaches and Top Milk 
Ice Box Cookies 


MENU 2 


Scrambled Eggs with Minced Ham 
Cantaloupe Salad 
with Mayonnaise 
Graham Bread 
Fresh Strawberry Jam 
Iced Tea 


MENU 3 


Jellied Vegetable Salad, 
with Mayonnaise 
Hot Cornbread 
Lemonade with Fresh Mint 
Fresh Applesauce, Served Warm 
Oatmeal Cookies 


MENU 4 


Spanish Rice (cooked with onion, 
bacon, bell peppers, tomatoes, 
chili powder, and butter) 
Lettuce with French Dressing 
Iced Tea or Coffee 
Fresh Peach Gelatine Mousse 


MENU 5 


Salad of Deviled Eggs, Sliced 
Tomatoes and Lettuce, with 
French Dressing 
Hot Biscuits Iced Cocoa 
Fresh Raspberries and Top Milk 


MENU 6 


Dried Baby Lima Beans cooked 
with a Ham Shank 
Lettuce and French Dressing 
Graham Bread Iced Tea 
Fresh Peaches and Top Milk 


—Doris Hudson Moss. 








Place % cupful of butter in the bottom 
of a Dutch oven, and in it fry the leg of 
lamb until it is crispy brown all over. 
Salt and pepper thoroughly. Add 3 cup- 
fuls of hot water and simmer very 
slowly until the leg is tender. Ten 
minutes before serving, add six branches 
of young mint. Then remove the wilted 
mint stalks, thicken the gravy, and serve 
with wild rice and wild currant jelly. 
(Red currants will do in localities where 
wild currants may not be had.) 


BAKED HAM, COLORADO 


Half a ham, the best brand obtainab!e 
(ask for the round end of the ham) 
14 cupful of whole cloves 
16 cupful of vinegar 
1 tablespoonful of prepared mustard 
1 cupful of brown sugar 
11% teaspoonfu's of mapleine 
14 cupful of mustard seeds 
4 cupful of pepper corns 
1 bay leaf 
1 quart of hot water 
Scrub the ham and cover with cold 
water. Bring to a boil and drain. Cover 
again with cold water, and boil until 
nearly tender enough to serve. (About 
2 hours.) Remove from the liquor. Peel 
and if the fat is very thick, cut away 
part of it. Decorate with the cloves, and 
place in baking pan. Mix vinegar, mus- 
tard, sugar, and mapleine, and drench 
the ham. Add one quart of hot water 
and the other spices, and bake in a slow 
oven (350°) about one hour. Served on 
a platter, surrounded with sprigs of mint 
or watercress, this makes a handsome 
as well as delicious dish. Pass the liquor, 
which has been strained. (Try boiling 
cabbage in the liquid in which the ham 
was boiled.) 


CRAB SALAD, SEATTLE 


2 cupfuls of fresh or canned crab 

1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 

4 tablespoonfuls of sherry 

1 tablespoonful of mayonnaise 

2 apples, peeled and diced 

1 teaspoonful of onion juice 

Have everything very cold. Toss all 

ingredients lightly in a salad bowl, and 
chill for a short time. Serve on leaves of 
romaine, garnished with ripe olives 
which have been drenched in salad oil. 
Top with mayonnaise. Crackers, heated 
and buttered, are nice with this salad. 


UTAH PEAS IN RAMEKINS 


2 cans of sifted peas, or 4 to 5 cupfu's 
of fresh cooked peas, with liquid 

6 slices of bacon, diced 

3 branches of mint 

1 tablespoonful of flour 

4 tablespoonfuls of cream 

Empty peas into a sauce pan. Ina 

frying pan, fry the bacon very slowly 
until done but not crisp. Add the bacon 
and the bacon fat to the peas, together 
with the mint. Blend the flour and the 
cream to a paste. When the peas boil, 
add this thickening. Cover the pan and 
keep hot over hot water for ten minutes, 
then remove the wilted mint and serve 
in heated ramekins or patty shells. 


FRESNO RAISIN CAKES (FOR TEA TIME) 


Paper candy cups from bon-bon boxes, 
or tiny crinkle cups 

1 cupful of seeded raisins 

1 cupful of pecans or walnuts 

1 cupful of bread flour 

34 teaspoonfu's of baking powder 

4 teaspoonful of salt 

16 cupful of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

2 eggs, yo!ks and whites separated 

Put nuts and raisins through the food 

grinder, and to them add the flour which 
has been previously sifted with the bak- 
ing powder and the salt. Add the sifted 
sugar and the egg yolks, one at a time, 
beating thoroughly. Add the vanilla and 
then the egg whites beaten stiff. Drop 
half a teaspoonful of batter in each paper 
candy cup and bake very slowly, at 
about 300°. This recipe does not require 
liquid. To add any will spoil the little 
cakes. 


ARIZONA ORANGE SALAD 


4 oranges of even size 

2 medium size onions 

Rich French dressing 

Lettuce 

Slice the onions paper thin after peel- 

ing. Peel the oranges by removing, with 
an extra sharp knife, both the skin and 
the white membrane beneath it. Slice 
very thin and arrange alternately with 
slices of onion. Marinate 2 hours in 
French dressing, on ice. Serve on 
shredded lettuce. Cheese straws are de- 
licious with this salad. 


PICNIC MEAT LOAF, SAN DIEGO 


2 pounds of ground shou'der of beef 

14 pound of pork sausage 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of pepper 

6 long, slender sweet pickles 

Mix the sausage and the beef, add salt 

and pepper, and arrange half the meat 
in a loaf pan. Then lay the pickles 
evenly, lengthwise of the loaf. Add the 
rest of the meat and pack it down firmly. 
Bake with very little water. This is 
delicious when sliced cold for a picnic. 


MANDARIN CHICKEN, CHINESE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


2 cupfuls of rich meat stock, prefer- 
ab!y pork free of grease 

1 cupful of diced raw potatoes 

1 cupful of diced celery 

2 cupfuls of diced co!d chicken 

1 cupful of diced co!d boiled ham 

2 tablespoonfu!s of butter 

1 tablespoonful of quick-cooking 
tapioca 

1 cupful of almonds, whole, 
browned in butter 


Bring stock to boiling, add the pota- 
toes and celery, and boil five minutes. 
Add the chicken, ham, butter, and tapi- 
oca. Cook 15 minutes, stirring lightly 
from time to time; serve individual por- 
tions in small dishes, sprinkling the top 
with the browned almonds. The meat 
and vegetables should be diced in cubes 
not more than half an inch square. 


SUNSET 
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She plays away enough 





energy each day to push this truck 
for half a mile! 


Tremendous amount of energy average child expends 


per day shows vital need for Quaker Oats breakfasts 


NERGY! Energy! Energy! Every 
minute of the day your child is 
consuming it. Burning it up. Before 
noon he has spent more than 70% of 
his entire day’s output! A tremendous 
amount of energy that must come from 
breakfast and breakfast alone. Do you 
wonder that many children are under- 
weight, nervous, high strung? Do you 
wonder that it’s so necessary for chil- 
dren to have this perfect energy break- 
fast — Quaker Oats? 

And why Quaker Oats? Won't ordi- 
nary oatmeals do as well. No. For the 
richer, more flavory oatmeal is, the 
more it tempts. Quaker Oats are roasted 
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in their jackets through ten different 
ovens to give them that rich, nut sweet 
flavor. Then, they're enriched with Vita- 
min D—the only oatmeal to bring you 
this precious vitamin so necessary to 
sound teeth. 

With children squandering energy 
these strenuous vacation days . . . serve 
Quaker Oats regularly every other 
morning. But be sure the oatmeal you 
buy is Quaker Oats. Look for the pic- 
ture of the Quaker on the label. That’s 
your guarantee that you're getting the 
most nutritious oatmeal. 

To induce you to try Quaker Oats 
we're offering, free, a beautiful Carl- 


ton silver-plate teaspoon in the mod- 
ernistic Mansfield pattern. This grace- 
ful spoon is made and guaranteed by 
the makers of America’s finest silver- 
ware. To get it fill out coupon below. 
The Quaker Oats Company. 


4 

| THE QUAKER OATS CoO., 0-C-6 } 

| 525 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. ] 
Enclosed are the trademarks ( Quaker figure) 

| from 1 large or 2 small packages of Quaker | 

Oats for which please send me the Carlton | 

| silver-plate teaspoon free. 


RAE isa os Sc categen tense iennneneenae 
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[ This coupon is not good after July 20, 1934 
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Ffoney Maid 


S. PAT. OFF. 


Grahams 





treasure! 


IVE them plenty! 
Mothers know that 
health is the greatest treasure 
of all, and Honey Maid 
Grahams provide valuable 
elements for growth and 
body development. Honey 
Maids are the sensible, good- 
to-eat, between-meal snack. 


These crisp, golden squares 
of goodness are baked in a 
Pacific Coast bakery near 
byand, therefore, you always 
get them from your grocer 
fresh and with that match- 
less honey-sweetened flavor 
the youngsters so enjoy. Ask 
your grocer for the thrift 
size—the large, green, wax- 
wrapped family-size box. 


NATIONAL BiSCUIT COMPANY 














Yours for More 


Pacific 


by MARY JANE 


Buve and gold days, characteristic of 
spring and summer along the Pacific 
coast, are here and again one feels the 
urge to be a gypsy, if only for a day. 
Time spent with Nature is never lost. 
Those precious hours spent in the back 
country now will be rich in memories 
for the entire family. 

While everyone enjoys these trips it 
is to mother’s capable hands that the 
task of providing an appetizing meal 
falls. The menus below are presented 
to make her task easier. With them as 
a guide she will find it very simple to 
provide just the right sort of picnic lunch 
for her family. Since most of the dishes 
mentioned are well known we have in- 
cluded recipes for just the ones that are 
a bit different. 


MENU NUMBER ONE 


Chicken and Noodles 
Lettuce Sandwiches 
Gherkins Stuffed Olives 
Spanish Cake - Fresh Peaches 

ee 


CHICKEN AND NOODLES 


Cut up a good sized chicken, not too 
old and tough, and wash it thoroughly. 
Salt and pepper it. Put on in a large 
kettle and cover with hot water. Cook 
slowly for an hour and a quarter, adding 
more water as needed. If the chicken 
is not fat it will be much improved by 
adding several tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Dice or cube a head of celery and add 
it to the chicken. When the celery is 
tender add a package of noodles and 
finish cooking. Pour into a thermos jar 
and serve hot at the picnic. One may 
put the chicken on when one prepares 
breakfast and it will be ready to go at 
nine or nine-thirty. This dish makes the 
picnic lunch a real meal and not just a 
cold lunch. 


SPANISH CAKE 
1 cupful of shortening 
1 cupful of brown sugar 
3 eggs 
1 teaspoonful of soda 
34 cupful of water 
3 cupfuls of flour 
1 teaspoonful of mixed allspice, 
nutmeg and cloves 
1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 


Mix as for any butter cake, and bake 
in square tin about two inches deep. 
Time: forty-five minutes at 375 degrees 
(a moderate oven). 

Frosting; Beat 2 egg whites stiff, and 
add as much brown sugar as they will 
hold, beating well. Flavor and spread 
on the hot cake while it is still in the 


Picnics 


McINTYRE 
of San Diego 


pan. Put back into oven and let frosting 
get a golden brown. Carry to the picnic 
in the baking pan; cut in squares to 
serve. 


MENU NUMBER TWO 


Baked Ham 
Raisin Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Apple Pie and Cheese 
Coffee 


POTATO SALAD 


6 boiled potatoes, diced 

4 green onions cut very fine 

3 hard-cooked eggs, whites diced 
and yolks crumbled 

2 stalks of celery, diced 


Mix all ingredients with mayonnaise 
to which has been added enough pre- 
pared mustard to give it a tangy taste. 

Note for the Apple Pie; Grate the 
cheese over the pie and put in oven long 
enough to melt it. This way one will not 
forget the cheese. 


MENU NUMBER THREE 


Cold Sliced Beef Mustard Pick'es 
Stuffed Eggs 
Coleslaw with Cooked Dressing 
Rolls Buttered while Warm 
Cocoanut Cake Fruit Punch 


COLESLAW 


Chop cabbage fine and pour over it 
the following dressing: Beat an egg, add 
a small pinch of salt, a dash of pepper 
and 3 tablespoonfuls of sugar. Stir, and 
add nearly a cupful of cream, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar and a pinch of 
mustard. Beat thoroughly and place in 
skillet or saucepan in which a table- 
spoonful of butter has been melted. 
Bring to a boil, stirring constantly. 
Strain and pour, hot, over cabbage. 


MENU NUMBER FOUR 


Hamburgers 
Boiled Young Corn 
Fruit Gelatine 
Coffee 


Wafers 


HAMBURGERS 


Mix ground round steak with salt, 
pepper and onion cut very fine. Pat out 
into very thin round sheets. Place a 
piece of waxed paper between each two 
cakes, to carry. Fry in butter, and serve 
between buttered toasted buns. An old- 
fashioned corn-popper is excellent for 
toasting the buns if one is cooking over 
an open fire. Add chow chow, cheese, 
and a slice of tomato to the above sand- 
wiches. Use toothpicks to hold them 
together. (Two more menus on p. 55 


SUNSET 


Potato Salad 
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New Post Toasties Cut-Outs! 





MINNIE MOUSE! 


CUT 'EM 
OFF THE 











... these or other famous Walt 
Disney characters . . . absolutely 
free! On all Post Toasties boxes. 


HAT marvelous fun for the children . . . these 
new Post Toasties Cut-Outs! How boys and 
girls love to cut them right off the boxes. . . to play 


with these beloved “movie”’ stars. 

There are Mickey and Minnie Mouse, Pluto the 
Pup, Horace Horsecollar, the Goof. . . all doing 
different things on different boxes. And some pack- 
ages have cut-outs of the Three Little Pigs and the 
Big Bad Wolf on them. 

And how boys and girls love Post Toasties—espe- 
cially with fruits and berries! These delicious, golden 
flakes are made only from the tender, sweet hearts of 
the corn... toasted double-crisp so that they stay 
crunchy in milk or cream. Full of quick, new en- 
ergy, too! A product of General Foods. 


By special arrangement with Walt Disney Enterprises, Inc. © 1934, G. F. Corp. 
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She / 
CHOOSES 


Every year this thrifty woman has a 
winter garden in the cellar of her 
home! Shelf after shelf, crowded with 
fresh fruits and vegetables—summer’s 
health and sunlight, canned in BALL 
Jars. 

Once this winter garden is hermet- 
ically sealed in BALL Jars, her whole 
family is assured of a delicious, bal- 
anced diet. They are guaranteed all 
those health-giving vitamins needed 
during the long winter months. 

Years of home canning experience 
have taught her that BALL Jars pro- 
vide the safest, surest, and most eco- 
nomical means of preserv- 
ing foods for future use. 

Your grocer can show you 
a BALL Jar for every can- 
ning need. Use only BALL 
Jars. The name BALL is 
blown in. the glass. 


GLASS TOPS 
for 
MASON JARS 











THE BALL BLUE BOOK 
Mail co-pon below with leaf- 
let from a box of Ball Jars 


and get this book of 284 
recipes FREE or send 10 cents. 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


Please send me one copy of the latest edition of the 
BALL BLUE BOOK. I am enclosing — 


‘] One Ball Jar Carton Enclosure, or 
|] Ten cents in coin (Check the one sent) 



















Fill Your Jars 
Plum Full of Goodness 


Urges GLADYS PULLEN BARRADA 


SELECTING the right kind of plums 
is the most important step in securing 
fine flavor in the canned fruit. Women 


| who have always considered Satsuma 


and Green Gage the best, should try 
Kelsey plums as well. Not so acid as 
the others, the flavor when canned is 
superb. The canning process brings out 
hidden qualities that in my opinion are 
decidedly superior. 

For final perfection, plums should be 
not more than two hours from the trees 
when canned; certainly not more than 
two days. They should not be refriger- 
ated even for a night. Most plums are 
picked too green; see that they are tree- 
ripened until they are beginning to turn 
soft. If green they will be sour and 
lacking in flavor. Too ripe fruit cooks 
to a jam but will taste fine anyway. 

Such varieties of plums as Santa Rosa, 
Beauty and Burbank are excellent for 
making jams and jellies, but in case you 
are tempted to can them be sure to cook 
a few first and see how they taste. If 
nice, they will be pleasing next winter. 
However, after trying Kelseys, Green 
Gages or Satsumas you probably won’t 
bother with the others. 

Damson plum jam is something extra 


| delicious. The flavor is similar to black- 


berry jam. Do you know that you can 


| use the juice of Damsons to extend 


blackberry juice for jelly or jam and the 
result will be practically as good as all 
blackberry? Plum juices and pulp are 
especially valuable to extend more ex- 
pensive juices such as those of rasp- 
berries, currants and cherries as well as 
blackberries. Plums are rich in pectin 
and supply it to other fruits. 


Follow step-by-step instructions given 
in the May issue of Sunset for canning 
cherries, in regard to preparation of jars. 
If you have an oven, jars may be ster- 
ilized in it for 40 minutes or longer at 
225°; (a cool oven; if too hot they will 
crack when set into the pan of boiling 
water). 

1. Scrub plums thoroughly with a 
clean cloth in a little warm water; rinse 
through one warm water and drop 
quickly into cold water or hold under 
the tap and then drain in colander. 

2. Plums are not peeled or seeded, 
but should be pricked with a large 
darning needle or skewer to prevent 
bursting. Extra large ones such as 
Kelseys may be halved or quartered. 

3. If plums are very sour, make a 
heavy syrup with 3 cupfuls of sugar to 
4 cupfuls of water or plum juice. If 
sweet, use 114 to 2 cupfuls of sugar to 
4 cupfuls of liquid. If you want some- 
thing fancy, use Green Gage or yellow 
plums to make syrup for Satsumas. 

4. Drop plums into boiling syrup for 
3 minutes. (Very ripe ones must be 
packed directly into jars.) 

5. Lift plums from the syrup and 
drop into jars, filling spaces with syrup. 
Sterilize quarts in hot water bath or 
oven (at 275°) for 20 minutes at sea 
level, increasing the time 20% for each 
1,000 feet above the first 1,000 feet of 
altitude. 

SAVE PLUM JUICE 

It is valuable for jellies all through the 
year. Mash plums while bringing to a 
boil, and let cook briskly for 10 or 15 
minutes. Strain juice through boiled 
cloth bag (Continued on page 30 
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Let a Champion 


Velly Maker 


xplain 


Mrs. Effie A. Mills, champion 
jelly maker, contrasts the mod- 
ern Certo method of jam and 
jelly making to her grand- 
mother’s old-fashioned method. 


“TN the chart above,” says Mrs. Mills, 
*‘you can see the difference in the two 
methods of making jellies. 
“T never used Certo until 1927. But 
now [ use it in every jelly and jam I make. 
“The Certo method, as you can see 
above, is much quicker, and because you 
get half again more jam or jelly from the 
same amount of fruit, each glass costs less. 
“Then, too, because the fruit does not 
boil off in steam, your finished jams and 
jellies have far more of the delicious 
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flavor of fresh, ripe fruit. And you never 
get any of that flat, boiled-down taste. 

“Certo, you see, is a bottled fruit pec- 
tin that makes jelly from any fruit. You 
will find a handy booklet of recipes under 
the label.” Certo is for sale at all grocers. 
A product of General Foods. ©. F. corp., 1934 










Mrs. Effie A. Mills, 
of Detroit, Michigan, 
won 43 prizes in all 
for her entries in the 
Michigan State Fair 
last year. She now 
uses Certo in all her 
prize-winning jams 
and jellies. 
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Generation 
Benefits 


Many important facts about foods 
have been discovered in recent 
years—so you get the helpful 
benefits of which your grand- 
parents were deprived. 

You now know of the vital 
food element Dextrose, from 
which your blood gets its warmth 
and your body its energy. 

And because Karo contains a 
generous amount of Dextrose, it 
is recognized as one of the most 
important foods for every mem- 
ber of the family. Keep them 
well supplied with delicious 
Karo—serve it on pancakes, 
waffles, bread, hot biscuits, 
cereals, etc. Karo is easily assimi- 
lated and digested—and is a 
source of quick energy. 

Karo Syrups are essentially Dextrins, 
Maltose and Dextrose, with a small 
percentage of Sucrose added for flavor— 
all recommended for ease of digestion 
and energy value. 


The ‘Accepted’ Seal denotes 
that Karo and advertise- 
ments for it are acceptable to 
the Committee on Foods of 
the American Medical Ass’n. 


3 


Karo Syrup ONLY affords the use of 
this Free Pouring Spout, converting 
the can into a practical syrup pitcher 
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| CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


| Dept. 17, vx 


I 

[ Enclosed is label from 1% Ib. or 3 Ib. 
i Karo can. Please send me pouring 
| spout and cap. 
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Jars Plum Full of Goodness 


(Continued from page 28) 


(have it wet when plums are put in). 
Make jelly of the juice or save for future 
use by canning it. In this case, add no 
sugar. In combining with other fruit 
juices, use half of each. 


PLUM JELLY AND JAM WITH PECTIN 


The full flavor of the ripe fruit is pre- 
served and intensified by using the liquid 
fruit pectins. Follow the instructions 
that come with the bottles for accurate 
and delightful results. 


PLUM PRESERVES 


Green Gage plums are preferred for 
preserving although Satsumas are high 
in favor. Wash the plums. Have water 
boiling on the stove; put plums into 
cheesecloth bag or wire basket and lower 
them into it for a few minutes, until the 
skin slips readily. Peel, saving skins and 
seeds. Drop plums into earthen vessel 
or glass jar with layers of sugar, using 
3% pound of sugar to every pound of 
fruit, or about 334 cupfuls of sugar to 
every 2 cupfuls of fruit packed down 
tight. Let stand over night. 

Add a cupful of water to the skins 
and stones. Bring to a boil and then 
simmer for 10 minutes. Let stand over 
night. In the morning, strain the juice, 
and put it on to boil; drain all the juice 
and sugar off the plums and add to the 
pot, and boil for ten minutes. Skim. 
Add the plums and simmer gently for 
about 30 minutes, or until tender and 
clear. Fish out plums and put into ster- 
ilized jars as for canning. Boil syrup 
until thick and pour over plums. Seal 
and sterilize for 10 minutes in wash 
boiler, oven, or steam canner. 


PLUM BUTTER 


Damson or any kind of plums may be 
used for plum butter. Wash the plums 
and put them in the preserving kettle 
with just enough water to start them 
cooking—half a cupful is plenty. When 





tender, rub them through a colander to 
get the pulp and remove the seeds. 

If the pulp is juicy it should be boiled 
‘down before the sugar is added; usually 
about 20 minutes. Then to each cupful 
of pulp add 34 cupful of sugar, and cook 
until it is as thick as good apple sauce 
when cold. Take out a teaspoonful 
every little while and cool it to find out 
how thick it is. If you like spices you 
may add 1 tablespoonful of ground cin- 
namon and ¥% tablespoonful of ground 
cloves to each 4 cupfuls of the pulp. 
Some people add also a tablespoonful or 
less of allspice. This recipe may be 
varied by using two-thirds plums to 
one-third peaches. 


PLUM JELLY 


Put the plums in a preserving kettle 
and set the kettle in a pan of boiling 
water on the stove so that the plums 
will heat without burning, for no water 
is added. Mash and stir the plums to 
release the juice; when reduced to pulp, 
strain through cotton flannel bag. 
Make jam of pulp. Put juice to boil for 
10 minutes. Add 34 cupful of sugar to 
1 of juice; boil up and test for jelly. 
When the jelly forms a complete bridge 
between the tines of a fork it is ready to 
pour into hot, sterilized glasses or jars. 


SATSUMA PLUM-APPLE JELLY 


5 tart apples, cored and unpeeled 
3 pounds of Satsuma Plums, 
washed and pitted 


Combine and cook together with 
enough water almost to cover to make 
a good base. Strain, and continue as 
for any jelly, using the proportions of 
1 cupful of juice to 1 cupful of sugar. 
Heat the sugar, bring juice to boiling 
point, add sugar, and boil 3 or 4 minutes 
very rapidly, or until the jelly will sheet 
from the spoon, 2 thick drops at a time. 
Seal in hot, dry, sterile glasses as recom- 
mended in previous canning articles. 


A little study of this 
photograph will reveal 
several good ideas for 
cabin or country home 
planning. Would you 
believe that this alcove 
is at the opposite end 
of the all-electric kitchen 
shown in March Sunset? 


SUNSET 
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ICE CREAM is the concentrated nourishment 
from milk in its most palatable form. 


ICE CREAM is one of the most digestible 
foods you can eat. 






ICE CREAM is a dessert that nearly every- 
body likes. 


Spllen State 
ICE GCREAM 


brings you a new delight in 
flavor and richness 


We'll leave it to you—just try Golden State Ice Cream. Then 
you will believe our claims for the matchless flavor, richness 
and smoothness of Golden State Ice Cream. 














Our fruits and flavors come direct to us from the lands and 
regions that produce the finest. Delicious, heavy cream from 
prize cows insures the maximum of richness. Skilled ice cream 
makers who have had years of experience blend and freeze 
these ingredients in immaculate plants to just the right degree 
of smoothness. 








One taste of Golden State Ice Cream is an exquisite experi- REMEMBER 


, ; mags : 
ence. Words can’t describe that luscious, melting goodness. So iit tien Diet men 


economical. So easy to get for any occasion—at dependable re- your Golden State Milk bottle 
: i y every Tuesday and Friday; on 
tail stores in your neighborhood, restaurants or soda fountains. the ale evers Méuian-and Thum 
day at 10 a.m. over Station KPO. 

ASK YOUR DEALER FOR GOLDEN STATE DAIRY PRODUCTS Presented by Joan Andrews. 
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> LISTEN 


» «guess what 
cereal this is 


Hear that snap, crackle, pop? 
It’s Kellogg’s Rice Krispies— 
the only rice cereal that actually 
crackles in milk or cream! 

Youngsters have the time of 
their lives listening to Rice 
Krispies and eating them. When 
children eat with zest you know 
they’re well. 

Don’t deny your family the de- 
light of Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. 
Nourishing. Easy to digest. Fine 
for children’s suppers. Delicious 
with fruits or honey. 

Sold by grocers in the red-and- 
green package. Oven-fresh al- 
ways because they are sealed in 


a WAXTITE inner bag. Made by 
Kellogg in Bat- ae 
tle Creek. Qual- Gy 





ity guaranteed. 
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Do You Ever Entertain 
at Sunday Breakfast? 


Asks 


AFTER hours of sleep, without food, 
the fast is broken by a small amount of 
simple food; hence the word “break- 
fast” for the name of the first meal. In 
like manner supper was just a “sopping,” 
in wine or meat juice, of a piece of bread 
called a “sop.” The hour for breakfast 
has changed radically through the ages. 
An old rhyme, describing the day, runs 
as follows: 


“To breakfast at five, to dine at nine, 
To sup at five, to bed at nine, 
Makes a man live to ninety-nine.” 


It is said that, 


“Good Queen Bess her breakfast 
would make, 
On a pint of good ale and a pound 
of beefsteak.” 


On one of her “‘progresses” through the 
country, three oxen and one hundred 
and forty geese were furnished for Sun- 
day morning breakfast! And Pepys, 
whose diary always tells of what he ate, 
or gave to his guests, relates, “I had for 
them a barrel of oysters, a dish of neat’s 
tongues, and a dish of anchovies; with 
wine of all sorts and ale.” 

After tea and coffee came into use in 
England and Germany, everyone had 
these beverages for breakfast, tea in 
England, and coffee on the Continent. 
Coffee in this country has been, and is, 
almost a necessity for the first meal. 


SUPPLY PLENTY OF ENERGY 


For those who go to work and for 
children who must study, a breakfast 
which will be sufficient to keep the body 
in a good satisfied state, and also keep 
the brain clear, is recommended. Por- 
ridge, “mush” as it is so frequently called 
here in the West, or a ready-to-eat 
cereal with plenty of milk and sugar, is 
an excellent source of energy for work 
or play, and makes food for the first 
meal, especially when fruit is added. 
The Greeks always had fruit at the first 
meal, and now, after an interim of years 
of “fruitless” breakfasts, one considers 
the day started entirely wrong if oranges 
in some form, or tomato juice, does not 
appear. Toast, as well as hot breads, so 
famous in New England and the South, 
are the favorite breads. No longer is 
the dish once enjoyed by New England 
people allowed! I refer to pie. As a 
matter of fact, I lived twenty-five years 
of my life in New England, and never 
saw pie served for breakfast. That 
may be my misfortune! Years ago I 


BERTHA E. SHAPLEIGH 


heard an elderly woman say, “Breakfast 
is the proper meal at which to serve 
mince pie—it then has all day to digest!” 

Lunch and the hearty or heavy part 
of breakfast have combined to take the 
place of dinner formerly served at noon, 
and the dinner hour has moved on to a 
later time. 

In England it was quite customary in 
the early part of the nineteenth century 
to give ‘‘breakfast parties,” the number 
of the guests never to exceed twelve 
and the hour from ten to eleven. Mr. 
Macaulay in telling of the merits of 
“breakfast parties” said, ‘“You invite a 
man to dinner because you must invite 
him; because you are acquainted with 
his grandfather, or it is proper you 
should; but you invite a man to break- 
fast because you want to see him.” 


FOR A SUNDAY BREAKFAST PARTY 


This brings me to talk of entertaining 
at breakfast. Of course, not every one 
is free to attend a breakfast at eleven 
o’clock in the morning any day of the 
week. For those who are busy during 
the week, why not have a Sunday break- 
fast, putting the hour at twelve? 

There are many advantages about en- 
tertaining and being entertained at 
breakfast. Dressing is simple, and the 
afternoon is left free for other duties or 
pleasures. Food served at a breakfast is 
less expensive than that served at dinner, 
and the service is easy. 

I recall a delightful June breakfast 
served by a friend. Her house, an old- 
fashioned one, had a large porch with 
plenty of chairs, and here the guests sat 
at card tables, each decorated with a 
bowl of roses in the center. In the large 
dining room a friend who was a fine 
pianist played before the meal was 
served. We had fruit, one hot course, 
and plenty of excellent coffee. 

A patio offers a wonderful place for 
serving a breakfast. I can see the blue 
of the western sky, bright sunshine mak- 
ing the leaves of nearby trees glisten, 
while flowers and blossoming trees per- 
fume the air. On brightly decorated 
plates, large strawberries with the hulls 
left on, surround mounds of powdered 
sugar. The hot plate which follows con- 
tains a broiled lamb chop, resting on a 
small piece of broiled ham, which in 
turn rests on a piece of toast or fried 
mush; fresh green peas; and at one side 
two or three cubes of jelly. Hot rolls 
and fragrant coffee are passed. Here are 
some other possibilities: (See page 33 
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Hip SST ae aes ae! 


Fresh Pineapple Juice—Served in Glasses 
(garnished with fresh mint) 
Spanish Omelet Toast and Rolls 
Rosettes with Jam Coffee 
Strawberries (French style) 

Calf’s Liver a la Madame Begue 
(served on a bed of watercress) 
Crisp Bacon Corn Muffins 

Coffee Throughout the Meal 


Have you read the introduction to the 
Blue Grass Cook Book by Minnie Fox? 
The introduction was written by John 
Fox who was then in Japan. It will give 
you a marvelous description of a South- 
ern breakfast—something like the menu 
which follows: 

Fresh Crab Meat Salad 
(served from a bowl and passed) 
Crackers or Small Biscuits 

Baby Broilers in a Nest of Watercress 

Fresh Corn Pudding or Waffles and Syrup 
Coffee 
Orange Juice Served Throughout the Meal 

If one desires to have friends in for a 
breakfast, and cannot have much ser- 
vice, use the English method of having 
everything on a table, each guest, of 
course, helping himself to the dish he 
wishes. He can then go to the part of 
the room where he can be comfortable 





and he needs no particular entertaining. 
For such a meal, have on the table or 
sideboard a pitcher of orange or tomato 
juice, with glasses near; hot muffins, bis- 
cuits, or yeast rolls; scrambled eggs and 
cold ham. And, of course, have plenty | 
of coffee with cream and sugar handy. | 
A bowl of fruit should be on the table, | 
and marmalade or jam, and pickles. If | 
in season, a bow] of sliced cucumbers and | 
one of tomatoes, dressed with French 
dressing, will be appreciated. At one 
western Sunday breakfast, after fruit, 
toast, baked eggs and ham, we were 
served tiny hot cakes and syrup for 
dessert. Good! 

Calf’s Liver a la Begue is one of the 
dishes for which Madame Begue of New 
Orleans was famous. She served only 
breakfasts, but these were perfect, and 
known the world over. 

For liver Begue, first soak the liver in 
cold water, then scald with hot water 
and remove all skin and the little hard 
tube-like tissues. Cut the liver into one- 
inch pieces and marinate for one hour. 
For the marinade use 2 tablespoonfuls 
of olive oil, 1 tablespoonful of vinegar, 
¥ teaspoonful of salt, a little black pep- 
per, and 1 clove of garlic. Drain the 
liver from this dressing, plunge into deep 
hot fat, and fry exactly one minute. 
Drain and serve at once. 

STRAWBERRIES, FRENCH STYLE 

The French serve strawberries or rasp- 
berries very cold, in a bowl. The berries | 
are sweetened with a syrup (made of | 
1 cupful of sugar and 14 cupful of water | 
boiled together 1 minute) to which is | 
added a small amount of kirch-wasser, | 
or curacoa. The cordials or liqueurs are | 
used by the French much more than ex- | 
tracts. If one does not wish to flavor | 
with any of these, for the strawberries | 
use a little orange juice. Oranges and | 
strawberries always are good an 
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TO MAKE TENDER PANCAKES WITH 
READY-MIXED 
AUNT JEMIMA! 


@ Just stir °em up—a cup of milk 
(or water) and a cup of ready- 
mixed Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour. Drop ’em on the griddle — 
and call the family to the best 
breakfast they ever tasted! Light, 
golden-brown Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cakes, with matchless plantation 
flavor! And it’s taken you just 
three minutes by the clock to do 
it! Aunt Jemima —with the four 
flours and all the other dry in- 
gredients ready-mixed —enables 
you to serve tempting pancakes 
on a minute’s notice. Have them 
tomorrow. Ask your grocer for 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. 
The Quaker Oats Company. 


Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour in the red package— 
Aunt Jemima for Buckwheats in the yellow. 


FREE To get a trial size package of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
together with recipe leaflet, just fill out and mail the coupon below. The 
Quaker Oats Company, Dept. V-3, 525 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


0 Pancake sample 0 Buckwheat sample 
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Q lly, Wal wus CASU 


-AND IT 
CERTAINLY 
SHINES" 





Tes true! Gleaming linoleum, hard- 

wood, tile or rubber floors WITHOUT 
the hard work of rubbing or buffing. 
Apply Self-Polishing Wax with mop or 
cloth—then sit back and watch it SHINE 
ITSELF. Saves time—saves energy. You 
should try it! 
Of course, Standard Waxglo Paste Wax 
and Liquid Wax still give unexcelled ser- 
vice—if you really prefer these more 
familiar types. 











Protect yourself from 
mosquitoes, flies, 
gnats, moths and 
other insects—with 
Standard Oronite Fly 
Spray. It kills "em 
quicker, because it’s 
FULL STRENGTH. 
You’ Il like it 


Outdoor days bring 
even greater need for 
Standard Oronite 
Cleaning Fluid. It 
takes spots out of 
garments, drapes, up- 
holstery and rugs. 
Keeps things fresh and 
clean! Quick drying. 


Other STANDARD OIL 
ORONITE Products 


STANDARD ORONITE FURNITURE POLISH 
STANDARD ORONITE HANDY OIL 


us 
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MANUFACTURED BY 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 





Alice Scott Carlson 


of Modesto Contributes her 


Favorite Ways of 
Using Western Plums 


D ID you ever ride the Western moun- 
tain trails on a sunny May morning, and 
breathe the spicy odor of the wild plum, 
with its lovely white blossoms, and 
dream of the jam that the dwellers of 
those mountains would make of the 
luscious red plums which ripen in 
August? 

They are gathered in huge buckets, 
and carried to the mountain homes 
where the mother washes them. She 
then cooks them, using one-fourth as 
much water as fruit, simmers them until 
the plum is tender, skimming off all the 
seeds as they appear at the top; after 
which she adds as many pounds of sugar 
as she has of fruit, and cooks the mix- 
ture slowly until the syrup begins to 
jell when dropped from a spoon. It is 
then sealed, often in stone crocks, and 
put away for the winter. 


TRY PLUM ROLY POLY 


The Roly Poly which can be made of 
this jam will be one of the winter’s 
treats. Make a rich biscuit dough, roll 
it in a long strip, spread it with melted 
butter, and finally with the delicious 
plum jam from which all seeds have been 
removed. Then roll it as for a Jelly 
Roll, and bake it in a 500° oven. A thick 
sauce is used for the warm Roly Poly, 
made by melting % cupful of butter and 
adding 4 cupful of sugar and 3 level 
tablespoonfuls of flour; to this 1 cupful 
of cold water is then added. Cook until 
clear and thick, flavor it with sherry, 
and serve hot with the sliced plum roll. 

In the South, grandmother made the 
same Roly Poly, using Damson plums. 
Again she made her jam without remov- 
ing the seed, for much of the flavor of 
the plum lies close to the seed and skin. 
The same proportions are used for the 
Damson as for the wild plum jam. 

The Green Gage is perhaps the finest 
flavored plum when used as “sauce,” 
and is best grown in the colder climates. 
The simple process of making a light 
syrup and dropping the carefully washed 
fruit into it for perhaps ten minutes, 
allowing it to simmer slowly, and can- 
ning at boiling point, produces a deli- 
cious winter dessert fruit. It is a favorite 
dish with Canadians, served with their 
cold suppers of roast beef and home- 
made bread. 

The yellow egg plum of California is 
perhaps a first cousin of the Green Gage; 
however, the fruit is sweeter, and, can- 
ned in the same way, lacks the pleasant 
acid of the Green Gage. When using the 


egg plum for canning, add lemon juice 
to the syrup before dropping the fruit 
into it. To 5 pounds of plums use 2 cup- 
fuls of water, 2 pounds of sugar, and 4 
to 1 cupful of lemon juice, depending 
upon the taste of the housewife. 

The Satsuma plum is one of our most 
colorful and useful varieties. It is beau- 
tiful, used either in canning or as sweet 
pickles. 

For the canned plum, peel the fruit 
by hand as smoothly as possible, and 
drop into a syrup made by cooking 1 
cupful of water with 2 cupfuls of sugar. 
Bring syrup to a boil, drop in the peeled 
fruit, and simmer until tender. Can at 
boiling point. The remaining juice may 
be bottled for punch; it is both colorful 
and good, combined with orange and 
lemon juice. 

For the sweet pickle, cook together 
2 cupfuls of good cider vinegar and 4 
cupfuls of sugar, with 6 sticks of cinna- 
mon and 12 whole cloves tied in a cheese 
cloth. Drop the peeled fruit into this 
syrup and simmer until tender. Put 
into jars and seal at boiling point. To 
the remaining juice, more syrup may be 
added until all the fruit is canned. These 
pickles are especially good with baked 
fowl. 

This catsup is a very good meat 
relish: 


SATSUMA PLUM CATSUP 


5 pounds of Satsuma plums, pitted 
1 pint of good cider vinegar 

4 pounds of sugar 

3 teaspoonfuls of ground cinnamon 
Y4 teaspoonful of ground cloves 

¥% teaspoonful of mace 

Y% teaspoonful of salt 

Cook pitted plums and vinegar until 
tender; run through a ricer. Return to 
preserving kettle; add sugar, salt and 
spices. Cook slowly until like a thick 
jam, being careful not to burn. It re- 
quires almost constant stirring. Seal at 
boiling point. 

The Santa Rosa is one of the best 
commercial plums, and is especially fine 
for table use. Used as a sauce, it is very 
delicious. It may be washed and cooked 
in a small quantity of water without 
removing the seed and skin, then sugar 
is added to suit the individual taste. 
Be sure to cook it tender before adding 
sugar. 

The Santa Rosa Plum used just before 
it is ready for shipping is especially fine 
for jelly, both as to flavor and color. 
It may also be combined with apple 
juice, or canned and used in the fall 
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with the Alicante or Zinfandel grape for 
jelly or punch. 

The Tragedy Plum, grown largely on 
the Delta lands of the Sacramento Val- 
ley, has much of the romance of early 
days. One of the pioneer farmers had a 
rare plum tree which was the pride of 
the family. At his death, both of his 
sons claimed the tree as a part of his 
inheritance; trom this a family feud 
grew, and the tree ultimately became 
known as the Tragedy Plum. It has a 
rich, dark purple hue, and is especially 
good as a table fruit. The Climax is an 
early variety, pink cheeked and attrac- 
tive, but lacking in flavor. 

Here is a recipe for Plum Pie that you 
will repeat frequently. 


PLUM PIE 


2 large cupfuls of plums, washed 
and pitted 

1 cupful of sugar (or 14 cupful more 
if plums are acid) 

1 tablespoonful of flour 


Fill an unbaked pastry shell with the 


prepared plums, and cover with the. 


sugar and flour mixed together. 
Sprinkle with bits of butter before 
putting strips of pastry across the top. 
Bake in a hot oven (450°) for 10 minutes, 
then reduce heat to 350° and bake for 
20 to 30 minutes longer, until well done. 
The wild plum makes an especially 
good pie, due to the tart and unusual 
flavor of the fruit, or the Satsuma plum 
may be used if the juice of % a lemon 
and perhaps % teaspoonful of cinnamon 
is added. The peel of the Satsuma plum 
adds to the richness of color in the pie. 
We must not forget to mention grand- 
mother’s bread pudding made with the 
Damson Plum Jam—simple as it is good. 
She made her pudding in this manner: 


OLD-FASHIONED BREAD PUDDING 


3 egg yolks and 1 egg white 

¥ cupful of sugar 

1 pint of milk, scalded 

1 cupful of fine bread crumbs 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Beat the egg yolks and 1 egg white 

well, adding sugar gradually; pour over 
this the heated milk (being careful that 
it is not allowed to boil) to which have 
been added the bread crumbs and va- 
nilla. Bake in a buttered baking dish 30 
minutes, in a 350° to 400° F. oven; then 
spread with Damson Plum Jam and 
cover with meringue made with the 
whites of 2 eggs, well beaten, with 4 
tablespoonfuls of sugar folded in. Brown 
in a 400° F. oven. Serve’ warm with 
cream, or it can be used cold. 


MOUNTAIN LAKE 


Upon my cool and quivering bosom lie 
Turquoise-blue shadow of a dragon-fly, 
Mirrored red berries of the rowan tree, 

A water snake sucking sweet life from me. 


—Rachel Day. 


1934 
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Children take 


an Extra Glass of Milk 
a day 


this way! 





Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are wonderful milk 
carriers and children love to eat them. 


ARD to get your children to drink all the milk they need? Then serve them 

Puffed Grains, regularly. Their double crispness makes them such wonderful 
milk carriers that children can use almost a whole glass of milk on them... and 
relish every delicious spoonful. 

Always Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice have been known as “the cereals children 
never have to be coaxed to eat.” Because they look so dainty. Taste so flavory. And 
now they've been made just twice as good as ever before. By a new crisping process 
that crisps them once... then again...then hustles them piping hot into the new 
double-wrap package. In fact, Puffed Grains come to your breakfast table as freshly 
crisp as the moment they were “shot from guns.” 


They’re twice-crisped — twice as delicious, the 


new Puffed Wheat and Rice 


Just taste the new Puffed Grains. How amazingly crisp. How flavory! How different 
from all other cereals. Yet flaky and dainty as Puffed Wheat and Rice are, they're 
richly nourishing. To induce you to try Pufted Grains we're offering, free, a beautiful 
Carlton silver-plate teaspoon in the modernistic Mansfield pattern. This graceful 
spoon is made and guaranteed by the makers of America’s finest silverware. To 
get it fill out instructions in coupon below. The Quaker Oats Company. 


The Quaker Oats Co., 525 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Enclosed are the tops from 2 packages of Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice (or one of 
each) for which please send me the Carlton silver-plate teaspoon free. 


Name. 








Street Address 
6ii8 











Clicsinn State. 
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The Country 
Place Must 


Be Charming 


Urges 


ANGELO HEWETSON 


Architect 


WHEN Mr. F. A. 


Stahmer came to me last April to see 
about planning a cottage for his prop- 
erty in the Santa Cruz Mountains, 
he said that he wanted to have some- 
thing in keeping with the wonderful 
natural beauty of their property and 
to preserve all the trees, if possible. 
This pleased me immensely for so 
often when a family builds a house 
in the country, they think that any 
shack with just four walls will do so 
long as it protects them from the weather. 
Few accept such an undertaking as a 
definite challenge to do their best to 
create a building that will be in com- 
plete harmony with its glorious setting. 

Does nature consider the possibility 
of making the bark on trees the mini- 
mum thickness and leaving it off on the 
side seen less frequently? I should say 
not! Everything, whether seen or un- 
seen, is fashioned with infinite care and 
love. 

Harmony Cottage—my answer to Mr. 
Stahmer—is an all wood structure on a 
concrete foundation consisting of piers 
spaced about four feet on centers. The 
underpinning is of 4’’x4’’ posts and the 
walls of 2x4” studs 16” 0. c. All 
walls are braced wherever possible. 

The exterior siding or rustic is of 
sap clear redwood, resawn out of 
2x12" planks. This gives a maxi- 
mum thickness of about an inch and 
a quarter at the butt and about 5; 
at the end. This siding is laid so as 
to give about 10 inches exposed to 
the weather. 

All who have seen this cottage 
have at once caught the strength and 
the scale given by the heavier mate- 
rial and sensed that it fitted more 
closely into the natural surroundings 
in consequence. Incidentally, the 
rustic definitely braces the building 
against wind or earthquake stresses. 

The roof is of ready stained cedar 
shingles—“perfects”—in those tones 





of brown, with 10 per cent of black 
shingles added for accent. Remember 
that the roof should express the form 
of the building and in a small house 
should gather its several parts under its 
protection as a hen does her chickens; it 
is a very important feature of the house 
as a whole. 

Since this cottage is clearly seen from 
the highway, it became doubly necessary 
to make the roof harmonious and inter- 
esting. ‘The darker shades of the shingles 
match very closely the color of the bark 
of the redwoods and the lighter tones 
given sunlight and life to the roof, while 
the black gives contrast and accent at 
intervals. The shingles are laid slightly 
irregularly to soften the lines. 

All exterior siding and finish are 
stained a pearl gray and the window 
frames are painted the same color. The 


























sash and French doors are painted a 
soft rose color. 

The chimneys, which are a feature of 
the cottage, are of common brick laid up 
with a weathered joint, to give strong 
horizontal lines, and have been given 
two brush coats of white cement. This 
simplifies the color scheme to gray and 
rose and makes it sing when the sun is 
shining. The green of the trees forms a 
lovely background for the chimneys 
from many points, the view from the 
highway being particularly pleasing. 
The main chimney contains a fireplace 
for the living room, and an outdoor fire- 
place which will serve as a place to grill 
steaks, and’ as a place to burn excess 
garden trash. 

The windows have been placed so as 
to capture the view and as much sun- 
shine as possible, and to give interest to 

the composition. The use of flower 

boxes is a feature at the windows of 
both alcoves. This suggested itself 
because the windows at the dining 
alcove are high above the garden. 

Then, too, I felt the need of color that 

might be seen from the breakfast 

table with the wonderful trees in the 
background. 

It is the intention to use potted 
plants set into the flower boxes. For 
instance, Convoloulus mauritanica, 
that lovely lavender blue flower with 
soft gray-green foliage, . combined 
with cat mint, pink petunias, au- 
brietia, dianthus, and some of the: 
trailing campanulas in blue and 
white would be lovely. 

When there is shade some ferns 
will be used in the boxes. The 
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beauty of using pots set in the flower 
boxes is that the changes may be ready 
as the season changes and one’s win- 
dow garden, however small, may be 
always at its best. 

The interior of the living room and 
alcoves, on walls and ceilings, is of 
knotty cohite pine in random widths of 
4, 6, 8 and 10 inch boards; plank doors 
are of similar material. All of the ex- 
posed roof framing, casings and trim 
generally, is of Douglas fir. All is 
stained a soft driftwood gray with a 
touch of rose to give a rosy glow and 
warmth to the room. 

The kitchen and bathroom are enam- 
eled a delicate cream with all trim and 
the exposed rafters in a soft green. 

A waterback in the living room fire- 
place connected with a 30-gallon boiler 
will give hot water when the fireplace is 
in use. At all other times a water heater 
burning liquid gas will be used. 

Goethe once described architecture as 
frozen music, but I heard a better defini- 
tion some years ago—‘‘silent music.” 
Frozen music suggests something that 
might be cold, whereas silent music sug- 
gests the beauty of a wonderful tree in 
sunlight and shade, the play of light on 
a mountain, the warmth and beauty of 
the hills in the light of the setting sun, 
and the incomparable beauty of our 
California landscape. In our country 
cabins, as well as in our city homes, let 
us try to catch this silent music. Then, 
and then only, will the home become the 
real theme song of our lives. 


Sanctuary 
My Cabin in the Hills 


WHuekEN cares beshroud me like a pall 
And days are gray with myriad ills, 
I turn my back upon it all 
And seek my cabin in the hills. 


When fear of adverse days ahead 
By some dark alchemy distills 
Deep in my soul a nameless dread, 
I need that cabin in the hills. 


’Tis there I find my antidote 
For worry of the sort that kills— 
Heartache and strife are both remote 
From that sweet refuge in the hills. 


Within its walls true peace I find; 
Each restful day and night instills 
New strength to cope with humankind— 
Strength born of God’s eternal hills. 


O Friend of Mine, this word to you 
As Summer brings her endless thrills: 
Would you your shaken faith renew? 
Then build a cabin in the hills! 
—Addison N. Clark. 


JUNE 1934 
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‘I wrote a letter to Tony Wons' 


“Dear Mr.Wons: You should see how 
much better my floors and furniture 
look since | started using Johnson's 
Wax! My housework is lots eas- 
ier, too, '— writes Mrs. M. B. Bates. 


. 












_ TONY WONS, radio philosopher, re- 
)\ ceives thousands of letters from house- 
Here are photographs of Mrs. Bates, Y ) wives. e Tune in Tony’s Scrap Book 


7647 Ashland Avenue, Chicago. 





















“This table doesn't collect smudges and 
stains on its wax-polished surface. My dust- 
ing has been cut in half. My window sillsare 
waxed too,asa protection against dampness.” 


“It’s no trouble to keep my floors radiantly 
polished with Johnson’s Wax. They don’t 
show scratches or wear and I never have 
to scrub. The polish stays on indefinitely.” 




















How the Johnson Wax 
method cuts down work 
and expense 


@ Johnson’s Wax spreads a radiant 
shield of protection over the surface 
of wood, linoleum and leather. It posi- 
tively repels dust, scratches and wear. 
Cuts dusting in half. Eliminates floor 
scrubbing entirely. Gives a lifetime of 
beauty to furniture, floors and wood- 
work. Wards off finger smudges and 
moisture. Saves cost of refinishing floors 
and repainting light woodwork. John- 
son's Wax is very economical to use. A 
little goes far and gives a lasting polish. 
It cleans as it polishes (a cleaner and 
polish all in one). Use it on leather 
articles, parchment shades, painted 
walls and cupboards, metal radiator 
covers, as well as painted toys. 

e For sale at grocery, hardware, paint, drug and 


department stores. ¢ Rent the Johnson Electric 
Floor Polisher from your dealer at small cost. 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


PASTE AND LIQUID 





“We polish our shoes and suit cases with 
Johnson's Wax. It keeps the leather pliable 
and gives it longer life. I protect all the small 
leather articles in the house with wax.” 









@ Send the coupon for trial size 











S$. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. SC6 56 12th St., 
. San Francisco @ Enclosed is roc. Please send me gene 
erous trial can of Johnson's Wax and very intereste 
ing booklet. 
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“| had a severe case of 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Absorbine Jr. saved 


the day for me” 


Soeporemeneme sere | 
ter, the original of which will be shown upon request 





Posed by professional model 


F you could only read the hundreds of 

grateful letters in our files from people who 
have suffered, there’d be no doubt in your 
mind as to what remedy you’d use to clear 
up a case of Athlete’s Foot. 


You may not be the person we’re talking 
to, and then again you might be—“it is 
probable that more than half the adult popu- 
lation suffers from it at some time,” the U. S. 
Public Health Service has reported. 


But dispel all doubt. Examine the flesh 
between your toes. Does it itch? Is it red, 
angry? Or white with stickiness? Blisters? 
Peeling, cracked, sore? 


Apply this 
Inexpensive Treatment 


If your feet perspire, play safe and ex- 
amine your toes for the danger signals. At 
the slightest sign of infection, begin the 
immediate application of cooling, soothing 
Absorbine Jr. morning and night. Because of 
its superior ability to kill the fungi, a suf- 
ficient quantity of Absorbine Jr. for each 
application costs only a fraction of a cent. 


When you buy, accept nothing but the real 
Absorbine Jr. All drug stores, $1.25. For 
free sample, write W. F. Young, Inc., 443 
Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. In Canada: 
Lyman Bldg., Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular aches, 
bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions, SUNBURN 





Kitchen 
Conferences 






HY any woman 
should complain of 


making is beyond my 
comprehension. Weariness at times she 
may rightly confess—though in these 
days “overdoing” in housework as in 
other activities is likely to indicate 
either lack of headwork or lack of a sense 
of proportion. 

Sometimes it indicates mere vanity 
and addiction to self pity. Why else 
should a woman do the washing in the 
morning, scrub and clean the whole 
house while the clothes dry, and then, 
in a frenzy of “getting things done,” 
hurry the washing in from the line and 
plunge into an orgy of ironing. “It’s 
just the things that don’t need sprink- 
ling,”’ she explains to husband or sister 
or neighbor who questions her sanity. 
“T like to get them put away.” And at 
dinner time she is too tired to eat, too 
tired to suppress her irritability when 
the four-year-old—excited by that very 
current of irritability in the air—upsets 
his glass of milk. The chances are ten 
to one that she goes to bed that night 
saddened by the conviction that no one 
appreciates her “slaving” for them. And 
it is perfectly true—no one does! 

Why? Because none of us likes to 
feel that someone is doing more for us 
than we are able to do in return. Doing 
too much for our families is every bit as 
selfish as doing too little for them. But 
mercy on us, how hard it is for us to 
acknowledge to ourselves that we really 
enjoy doing too much at times, even 
when we know full well the inevitable 
after-effects—headache, crossness, in- 
efficiency for two or three days following 
our indulgence. The woman who de- 
liberately is intemperate in her house- 
work is in much the same class as the 





man who deliberately gets drunk! 





In cream and black, or green 
and black, the new “‘stream- 
lined” teakettle and double 
boiler above are to be coveted. 
And here is news: both parts 
of the double boiler are marked 
inside to measure cupfuls 


with GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 


What to do about it? I answer from 
experience: watch ourselves, and develop 
the strength of will to stop short of 
fatigue in any job. Knowing our own 
limits of ability and strength, we know 
just how far we dare go in housework 
and community activities. When we 
have learned to say “No” firmly and 
decisively to a chairman who asks us to 
serve on a telephone committee during 
the week we are getting ready to move; 
when we learn to say “‘No” to ourselves 
when tempted to go ahead and wash the 
bathroom walls when we really had set 
out just to wash the window—then we 
have learned a great deal about how to 
live happily with our families. Then 
and then only are we eligible for the 
degree of Real Homemaker. 


I started out to talk about monotony, 
when I went off on that tirade against 
overdoing. The point I wanted to make 
is that the opposite of monotony is 
change—and if there is any job in the 
world that offers more possibilities for 
change than homemaking, I don’t know 
what it is! 

The family income goes up or down; 
the size of the family increases or 
diminishes; children grow up; relatives 
come to visit; clothes and furniture and 
draperies wear out and have to be re- 
placed; the living room furniture can be 
shifted again and again, seeking to find 
the one perfect arrangement of the old 
familiar pieces. And as for the kitchen 
—leaving adventures in cookery out of 
consideration altogether for the present 
—well, after working in the same sunny 
kitchen on Russian Hill for more than 
two years, I am still organizing and re- 
organizing it, and having more fun doing 
so all the time. You know how it goes. 
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I think it must have been the acqui- 
sition of that smart new green and black 
double boiler, pictured on page 38, 
which precipitated our latest attack of 
reorganizing. There just wasn’t a good 
place to keep it, in either pantry or 
kitchen, so we began our perennial game 
of “put and take.” And how one thing 
does lead to another! 

Last evening we cleared the soaps and 
cleansers out of the little wall cupboard 
(it formerly housed a most inconvenient 
ironing board; we took out the board 
and installed shelves some time ago) and 
painted the interior green to match 
other touches of that color in our 
mostly-yellow kitchen. Then this morn- 
ing, on the fresh green shelves, I “filed” 
my large and complete assortment of 
spices and seasonings in their bright red 
cans, grouping similar kinds together. 
There is one full shelf of flavoring ex- 
tracts, too, and another shelf holds neat 
containers of gelatine, soda, cream of 
tartar and such. Being immediately 
above the table on which we do most of 
our food preparation, the little cupboard 
is decidedly convenient as well as attrac- 
tive. And what a lot of pantry shelf 
space is released for other things! 


A new open cupboard which just fits a 
niche in the wall (yes, I actually mea- 
sured the niche before going shopping!) 
now is devoted to holding the most used 
pieces of oven glass—and right above it 
is hung the smart kitchen calendar of 
menus and recipes put out by the makers 
of that glassware. Another new cup- 
board is to fit in between the electric 
refrigerator and the entry wall, to hold 
canned fruit and preserves (put up by 
Mrs. Barrada’s clear directions); and 
three narrow shelves, just wide enough, 
and spaced just far enough apart to hold 
a single row of jelly glasses on each, are 
to be installed next, just above the re- 
frigerator. When we get all those 
projects accomplished, I hope we don’t 
move! 


I don’t know how many columns have 
been printed and how many bulletins 
have been issued on the subject of re- 
moving stains. The advice is good, and 
useful, when washable materials are 
under consideration. When non-wash- 
able fabrics and materials are affected, 
however, it seems to me much wiser and 
more economical to call upon a profes- 
sional cleaner. A friend of ours had just 
finished making a darling red wool 
“suspender” skirt and white silk blouse 
—with hand fagoting, no less—for her 
small daughter to wear to a program. 
Returning from the affair, Eileen pro- 
ceeded to turn an open can of varnish 
upside down in her lap. The mother, 
without doing any dubious experiment- 
ing, called the cleaner—and in three 
days the dress was home again, looking 
just as pretty as ever. 


JUNE 1934 
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Cour THE COST OF . 
YOUR INTERIOR PAINTING 


-use paints that last 


You can’t figure the cost of an interior paint job in terms of 
“first” cost. “How long will the paint stay fresh, colorful, 
and new-looking ?”” “How long will it /ast?” That’s the 
important question. It’s the on/y question. It’s sheer waste 
to use poor quality paints, when you have to do the whole 
jobover again ina few years. So—if you’re really interested 
in saving money on your interior painting this fall, use 
only the best paints—paints you know will /ast. Insist on 
Fuller Paints. Their long-lasting qualities have been dem- 
onstrated over a period of 85 years. That’s why they’re 
the choice of the west. Fuller Paints are sold by leading 
paint dealers and Fuller Paint Stores throughout the west. 


FULLERGLO 


Fullerglo is the most popular finish in 
the west for interior walls and wood- é 
work. It has a semi-lustrous, satin-like 
sheen that tones into any color scheme. 
Cnoice of modern pastel tints. Durable. 
Can be washed again and again. 









FULLER PAINTS 


They best 





FAMOUS | 
“ TORTURE TEST 
CAR NOW ON 
PACIFIC COAST 








Operating constantly without radiator 
or water, the self-same torture test car 
that made the sensational run from 
Atlantic to Pacific has proven the supe- 
riority of this new super motor fuel 


under every climatic and motoring 







condition to be found in Washington 





...- Oregon .. . California and Arizona. 
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Land of the Shining Mountains, 
Glacier National Park 


“To attempt to tell the marvelous 
story of Glacier National Park without 
some reference to geology would be com- 
parable to performing Hamlet without 
the Dane,” was the way one author leads 
up to one of the most prodigious exhibits 
in the world—Glacier Park fault. Being 
far from a geologist, we won’t go into 
that aspect of it other than to pay our 
respects to such phenomena as faults for 
leaving us anything as lovely as Glacier. 
It is perhaps the only national park 
where a transcontinental traveler can 
arrive by train and find a huge rustic 
hotel but a stone’s throw from the sta- 
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tion and, when the train has pulled out, 
realize that he is in the heart of the 
wildest mountain scenery. (Transconti- 
nental rail travelers can also make a one- 
day stopover in the park by leaving the 
train at one station and catching it again 
on the other side of the park.) Glacier 
National Park is a land of living glaciers, 
remnants of a prehistoric period; of per- 
petual, imperishable beauty; of mag- 
nificent mountains, exquisite colorings, 
and over all the silence of the Rockies. 

As for us, we would prefer to see this 
land of Shining Mountains by horseback; 
to ride to the top of a peak, along the 
crest of the divide, to talk with the 
Blackfeet Indians and hear their songs 
and legends, to come suddenly upon cool 
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blue lakes, to let a waterfall sing us to 
sleep while we lie in camp under the 
stars, to stand in a field of wild flowers 
and see a glacier shining in the sun, to 
catch a glimpse of a mountain goat, a 
grizzly bear or an elk, to try for gamy 
trout. Cutthroat, Rainbow and Eastern 
trout are most plentiful, and the season 
extends from June 15 to late fall. Most 
of the fishing in Glacier is lake fishing. 

The photograph above shows a view 
from the new Going-to-the-Sun High- 
way, with St. Mary Lake in the fore- 
ground. In addition to an excellent 
highway there are motor launch connec- 
tions on the various lakes, and in the 
midst of this wilderness of beauty, a 
chain of hotels, chalets and camps. For 








SO THAT 


/ALL YOU.DO' 


WILL MATCH 
ALL YOU 
SEE 


In the smallest details of Yosemite- 
living and playing, you will feel the guiding 
hospitality that had its beginnings 35 years 
ago, when Camp Curry was founded at the 
foot of Glacier Point. 

Through the years the Curry family has 
gathered together an organization of Yosem- 
ite enthusiasts, now “grown up” in the duties 
of caring for Yosemite vacationers. Twelve 
resorts are now part of the original Camp 
Curry management. Each welcomes you this 
summer to a different part of the Park. Each 
has a vacation planned to fit its setting in 
vast Yosemite. 

Write to Dr. Don Tresidder, president of 
Yosemite Park and Curry Co., Yosemite 
National Park, Calif., for scenic folders de- 
scribing California’s most complete vacation. 
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ASSISTANT MANAGER, CAMP CURRY 


Ai Sere ddr 


PRESIDENT, YOSEMITE PARK AND CURRY CO. 


Vosemile 


AND MARIPOSA BIG TREES 





the person who covers Glacier on foot 
or on horseback, the camps afford ex- 
cellent overnight accommodations. 
Whether a hotel, chalet or camp, it will 
be the starting point of interesting trips 
of exploration to a glacier, a lake, or a 
new mountain trail. There are plenty of 
good saddle horses trained for mountain 
trails and thoroughly reliable. All-ex- 
pense saddle trips through the park can 
be had during the season. (One of our 
first experiences on horseback was on 
just such a mountain trail trip in a na- 
tional park, and we’ve had a yen for 
mountain climbing via horseback ever 
since!) 

It is only when you visit Glacier Na- 
tional Park that you can begin to under- 
stand why the Blackfeet gave their 
mountains such melodious names as 
“Going-to-the-Sun,” and you can under- 
stand why even the loveliest description 
of the park sounds trite after you have 
actually seen shimmering blue lakes 
tossed into the laps of glacier streaked 
valleys and mountains, and surrounded 
by flame tinted tree-clad mountains, and 
over all a sky sapphire blue.... Just 
to write about it brings to us again that 
insistent call of the mountains. Visit 
Glacier this year! 1934 is National Park 
year. 

Glacier National Park is open June 
15 to September 15. The high mountain 
chalets and camps and extended saddle 
horse trips are available from July 1 to 
September 1. Whether you plan to see 
Glacier as a stopover on a transconti- 
nental trip, or whether you plan an all- 
expense tour through the park, let us 
help you plan your itinerary. Write the 
Travel Service Department for further 
details and literature. 


Motoring 
To Oregon? 


FROM a reader in Oregon come the 
following suggestions for the motorist: 
“Silver Falls State Park is located about 
27 miles east of Salem, Oregon, in the 
foothills of the Cascade Mountains. 
This park is unique—there are ten beau- 
tiful waterfalls, majestic canyons, primi- 
tive trees, and several trout streams, all 
within a radius of 24% miles. The falls 
vary in height from 25 to 200 feet. This 
park can be reached over good paved 
and macadam roads, and within the park 
are good trails into and through the can- 
yons connecting the various falls; rustic 
bridges cross the streams; there are park- 
ing spaces, etc. This park is not in any 
way commercialized and therefore un- 
spoiled and lovely. While Silver Falls 
Park is well known to people of north- 
western Oregon, it is little known to 





tourists from other states. Some day 
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when this park is better known, a good 
share of the tourists motoring to the 
Northwest will make a trip to Silver 
Falls Park. I can assure you it is well 
worth while.” And we hasten to add 
that Oregon scenery is something to talk 


about! 


Summer 
Cruises 


PERHAPS it’s the weather, or perhaps 
it is the fact that we are sitting at the 
one-time desk of a famous newspaper 
columnist, or it might be our vantage 
point from a little house atop Telegraph 
Hill. The harbor spreads out below, and 
we can’t resist talking about ships and 
things. Here comes a foreign freighter 
loaded with cargo from Europe and far 
ports. She will discharge a few passen- 
gers (there are passenger-freighter ships 
in a regular service to Europe via the 
Panama Canal carrying from 10 to 40 
or 50 passengers) who have been enjoy- 
ing a month’s leisure voyage and are per- 
haps a little glad to set foot on land 
again for a time. Right below us lies a 
three-masted schooner which, we hear 
tell, has just come in from Tahiti. 
Green and white she is, and tiny though 
seaworthy, rolling slightly with the tide 
and beckoning us to the languid isles. 
Two or three piers away lies one of the 
large new intercoastal ships from New 
York; taxis swarm the pier entrance, 
excited friends and relatives are down 
to greet returning passengers; dock 
hands are already busy unloading the 
cargo—oh me! even a ferry boat looks 
inviting on a day like this! But we 
started out to talk about cruises, and 
there is one of particular interest we 
want to mention, for it is the first of its 
kind. The cruise party (or parties) leave 
San Francisco June 16, 22 or 30 for 
Hawaii and all the magic romance that 
the name Hawaii conjures. From there 
the cruise party leaves en masse (having 
enjoyed 2, 9 or 16 days in Hawaii accord- 
ing to the date of departure from San 
Francisco) on July 6 for Victoria and 
Vancouver and then to Alaska, going as 
far north as Skagway, and returning to 
Seattle July 23. The tour party returns 
to San Francisco and way points by rail, 
arriving in San Francisco July 25 and 
Los Angeles July 26. We have had so 
many letters from readers who have not 
been able to decide upon Hawaii or 
Alaska—and now for the first time it is 
possible to visit both places on one cruise 
without worry of detail or the expense 
of combination fares. The cost of the 
cruise will be little more than the cost 
of visiting just one of these vacation 
attractions. Hawaii is always enjoyable, 
but the cruise has been so designed as to 
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visit Alaska at the most desirable time 
when there will be flowers and balmy 
summer days, as well as the eternal 
glaciers and glistening mountains. Write 
for a descriptive folder on the Alaska- 
Hawaii tour and remember, get your 
reservation in early! 


Canadian 
Rockies Tour 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


I am interested in a trip to Victoria and Van- 
couver this summer and would like some booklets. 
I have in mind going north by boat, and am par- 
ticularly interested in the possibility of including 
Lake Louise and Banff in my trip. Could you give 
me an idea as to how much this side trip would cost 
from Vancouver?—B. G., Whittier, California. 


Literature has been sent on the North- 
west and what to see in that region. 
Your idea of including Lake Louise and 
Banff is a good one, and the trip to the 
Canadian Rockies is one you won’t soon 
forget. During the summer season a 
series of all-expense 4, 5 and 6 day tours 
are available to include Lake Louise, 
Banff and Emerald Lake, as well as 
motor trips to the surrounding country. 
These tours leave from Field Station 
(reached by train from Vancouver) and 
include motor transportation to the va- 
rious points of interest, hotel accommo- 
dations and meals during the whole tour. 
A four-day trip, for example, will allow 
a day at Emerald Lake, a day at Lake 
Louise and two days at Banff, and the 
all-inclusive fare from Field is $60. The 
round trip rail fare from Vancouver to 
Field is $31. Literature on these tours 
has been sent you. 


If You Are 
Going to Europe 


WRITE the Travel Service Depart- 
ment for the booklet, “1934 in Great 
Britain and Ireland.” July marks the 
opening of the Swimming Stadium at 
Brighton in England, the largest covered 
sea water swimming pool in the world. 
Garden lovers will want to include the 
Isle of Wight on their itinerary—it is 
known as England’s Garden Isle. If you 
have plenty of time for browsing, take 
one of the popular walking tours through 
the beautiful English lake region. The 
Malvern Festival is held from July 23 
to August 18, doing plays from Drink- 
water to Shaw. 

If you go to Italy remember that in 
June the Procession in honor of the 


Holiday this year in the 
Evergreen Playground 


Fraser Canyon, 
historic 
Cariboo Trail. 





—and now for a COOL 


Summer Vacation! .. 


. . where you can spend the best holiday you have ever dreamed 
about. The Evergreen Playground of Washington and British Colum- 
bia is becoming the mecca of Pacific Coast holiday makers—largely 
because there’s so much to see and do and each of the five cities is 
within comfortable distance of all points in the Playground. 

It’s an easy trip to make. At most, this great vacation land is only 
a one-to-three-days’ journey from California cities. It offers you such 
a complete change of climate, of scenery, of sports and pastimes that 
even a few days here will invigorate you. (You can easily make the 
Circle Tour of all cities in two weeks.) 

It’s a sort of pot-pourri of every kind of vacation delight you have 
ever imagined! Evergreen forests, snow-capped mountains, fishing 
streams, waterfalls, acres of brilliant flower-gardens, velvety lawns, 
verdant valleys . . . snow sports, riding, hunting, bathing, golf. . . a 
trip to a “foreign” country, unusual shops and strange merchandise. 
You can breakfast in Tacoma and lunch on Mt. Rainier’s snowy 
slopes! You can start your day at Bellingham and in two or three 
hours be at the top of Mt. Baker! You can sleep in Vancouver and 
before nightfall visit several gold mines in the now famous Bridge 
River district. You can lunch in Victoria and be in the Olympic 
Forest by tea time! Within half a day from Seattle, you can reach 
almost any point in the whole Evergreen Playground. 


You will get more value and more variety out of your holiday budget if you 
come to the Evergreen Playground. Mail the coupon below for picture book— 
where to go and what to see while here. 


FIVE PLAYGROUND CITIES 


TACOMA, Rainier National Park and Moun- VANCOUVER, Canada’s western metrop- 
tain, glaciers, snow-sports. olis, world port, scenic hinterland, Cariboo 
SEATTLE, Hub of yam Playground, on Country and the Rockies. 

Puget Sound, gateway to Alaska and the Orient. VICTORIA, Capital of B. C., a miniature 
BELLINGHAM, Mt. Baker National Forest, of Old England, Parliament Buildings, lovely 
and historic San Juan Islands. gardens, great Island sportland. 


While up here explore the Olympic Peninsula, 2,000,000 acres of virgin forests, snow- 
capped mountains, a rugged wonderland for sportsmen. 


“EVERGREEN PLAYGROUND 


PUGET SOUNDERS & BRITISH COLUMBIANS ASSOCIATED 
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Puget Sounders & British Columbians Associated, 
434 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Please send me your FREE illustrated booklet. 


: Patron Saint of Anacapri is to be held, 
and in July the Sea Festival when the 





Blue Grotto in Capri will be illuminated. Name PEP CTETOL CRUEL EC LL CLL ALLO Cee ee 
We are still lecturing those of you who 
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might be under the* impression that |L/-------- loss ee ee 
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To Bashful 


TRAVELERS 


— just pull intoa 
Shell service station 





W KNOW you don’t always 


need gasoline. Sometimes 
it’s a road map, or directions 
through the city, or information 
about local happenings. Or may- 
be just to wash your hands or 
powder a nose. 


We’re honestly glad to have you 
stop. If we weren’t we wouldn’t 
keep all the service facilities we 
do at our Shell stations. 




















100 DAY 
_ CRUISES 


SS) 
7. 4004S 


Make a Real Sea Voyage 
Call at all the famous ports 
on the east coast of South 
America as well as many 
quaint and little known ones. 


Comfortable Cargo Steamers 
If you want a real sea voyage 
to enjoy in your own way, 
you'll enjoy going via McCor- 
mick. A real sea home without 
rush, fuss or formality. Relax 
for 100 delightful days, visit- 
ing this new world in your own 
leisurely way. 
Illustrated Folders 


Descriptive literature from your 
localtravel agent, or write 


CORMICK 


STEAMSHIP CO. 


461 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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travel to Europe is higher this year. In 
the finest hotel in London a double room 
with bath can be had from $9.00 to 
$10.00, and in some of the excellent 
hotels $5.50 will get a room with bath, 
and two meals. We have just talked 
with a steamship representative from 
Paris who reports that the best hotels 
have reduced their rates as much as 35 
per cent, and living expenses in and 
around Paris are considerably lower. 
One can taxi from one end of Paris to 
the other for about 80 cents. (The fare 
is slightly higher in the evening.) 

Planning to send your child abroad 
to school? Write the Travel Service 
Department for a list of French schools. 

The State Railways of Czechoslovakia 
have reduced their rail rates about 30 
per cent first class, and 20 to 25 per cent 
|in second. June is a month of festivals 
|in this country. 





| 
|How is Your 
Photography? 


|STATISTICS reveal that members of 
the 26,000,000 families in the United 
States own and use at least 10,000,000 
cameras, and that all of these persons 
are more or less active amateur picture 
takers. To get pictures is a very simple 
| problem—but to get really good pictures 
|takes a little time and study. Lights, 
| shadows, composition, focus and expo- 
|sure play a prominent part in securing 
| good pictures. 





| have made it possible to take snapshots 
indoors at night, and through nearly the 
whole range of daylight outdoors, be it 
sunshiny or cloudy. Learn to take not 
only pictures, but good pictures. If you 
have any specific problem with regard to 
taking snapshots, we shall be glad to try 
to answer your questions. Address the 
Travel Service Department, enclosing a 
self-addressed stamped envelope with 
your request. 


Fishing in 
Pyramid Lake 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
Please give us the dope on some really good fishing 
near here.—}. H., Sacramento, California. 


There are fish stories and fish stories, 
but they do tell that Pyramid Lake near 
Reno, Nevada, is the “Home of the 
World’s Largest Trout.” And here is a 
| Ripley to give authority to the. title—a 
|64 pound trout was caught at Pyramid 
| Lake, and a prize is offered for the 
'smallest trout caught—if you can find 








Recent improvements | 
| have opened up new possibilities to the | 
|amateur, and new supersensitive films | 





| something less than 1%4 pounds. Fish- 


WHEN YOU COME 
SEATTLE: 


—come to the OLYMPIC 
HOTEL, the finest in the North- 
west. We're proud of our good 
food, comfortable beds and 
friendly service—and the rates 
are moderate. Theatres, business 
and shopping districts are 
nearby—convenient for tourist 
or commercial traveller. 1000 
rooms—all with bath. 














Campers!! on your next trip 


take along a supply of Golden State 


CANNED BUTTER 


At grocers and campers’ supply stores 
in air-tight tins. If your store can’t 
supply you, write us—Golden State 
Co., Ltd., San Francisco, 






















I PORTLAND 


500 Comfortable and Homelike Rooms—Located right in the 
center of the Theatre and Shopping Districts. 
Broadway and Salmon Streets 

* PORTLAND’S NEWEST HOTELS 
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ing is done directly off shore from boats, 
and there are plenty of Indian guides to 
take you out for a small sum and to 
supply you with rod and tackle if 
necessary. Excellent stream fishing is 
found in the Truckee River which emp- 
ties into the lake. And by the way, when 
you tire of fishing there is swimming or 
hunting or horseback riding over inter- 
esting trails. A folder descriptive of 
Pyramid Lake and surrounding country 
has been sent. 


Europe Through 
The Canal 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


I had no idea that passenger ships sailed from 
San Francisco to Europe. Will you please send me 
literature and descriptive folders on the ships sailing 
from here to England; type of ship, cabins, sailing 
dates, etc.? Literature about England will also be 
helpful—H. B., San Bernardino, California. 


There are a number of foreign passen- 
ger-freighters maintaining a service from 
West Coast ports through the Panama 
Canal direct to England, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, and Scandinavian ports, 
as well as to the Mediterranean. These 
ships, primarily designed to carry cargo, 
have been built with limited passenger 
accommodations for from 10 to 50 pas- 
sengers, depending upon the ship. There 
are large comfortable staterooms with 
every convenience, lounges, dining rooms, 
ample deck space, etc. The voyage to 
the first port in Europe takes about 28 
days, and calls are often made along the 
West Coast of Central America and in 
the Caribbean as well as in the Canal 
Zone. Rates vary according to the size 
of the ship and the number of passenger 
accommodations. Literature has been 
sent to you descriptive of a number of 
these ships. Many of the steamship lines 
in the direct service also have a trans- 
Atlantic service. For a person with 
plenty of leisure time and looking for 
variety, it is interesting to sail one way 
via the Panama Canal direct to Europe, 
and then return to New York on the 
trans-Atlantic service, and home by rail. 
Special reductions are granted on a 
round trip ticket of this routing. 


What’s in a 
Pack Trip? 


WE have discovered to our woe that 
the question is not only ‘“What’s in a 
Pack Trip?” but “What is a Pack Trip?” 
For the benefit of those who do not know 
what such a vacation means, we can 
only say that they are missing one of 
the joys of life. Let’s motor from the 
busy city to one of the little towns at the 
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Sy EAST via He OLYMPIAN 





Electrically Operated 
656 Miles 


From Seattle eastward, your trip on the 
silent, roller-bearing OLYMPIAN is a 
fitting prelude to the glamour and ex- 
citement of the World's Fair. 


Reduced rail fares and sleeping car rates 
to Minneapolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee 
and Chicago apply via the Pacific North- 
west. Visit Yellowstone en route. 


Air-Conditioned Comfort! 


As a means of insuring your complete 
comfort regardless of weather condi- 
ke tions, club-observation and dining cars 

“on The OLYMPIAN will be air-condi- 
: tioned beginning this summer. 


lie | ip i ean oe Ask any Milwaukee Road Travel Bureau 
—, tT Oe for full information 
ey Los Angeles—210 West 7th Street 
Portland — 802 S. W. 6th Avenue 
i Spokane—Sprague Ave. & Post St. 
$ Rs Seattle—4th Avenue & Union St. 
P San Francisco—661 Market Street 2100-19 


OLYMPIAN 






















TODAY'S SMART GENTER... Jhe MWaldorg 


Stop at the heart of important social and business New York ... The Waldorf- 
Astoria. Three minutes from Grand Central, next door to Fifth Avenue, eight 


minutes from Times Square and theatres . .. fifteen minutes from Wall Street. 


LP Lor | 
ROCKEFELLER I 
CENTER = 
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BUILDING 
34TH STREE 





THE WALDORF <ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE +: 49TH TO SOTH STREETS - NEW YORK 
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NEW OFFICIAL SHELL 


Road Maps 


— tell exactly where you are 
— how far you’ve still to go 





Get yours at any Shell station 


These official maps, in 4-colors, distin- 
guish between paved, improved, graded, 
and dirt roads. Show streams, moun- 
tains, lakes, beaches, state parks and 
national monuments, principal points 
of interest. Even give census popula- 
tions of towns and cities! On back, 
U. S. road maps. Let SHELL MAPS 
help you plan your vacation. 











General Liners are the favorite ships 
of seasoned travelers who live in the 
Orient. They know the friendly serv- 
ice, fine accommodations and excel- 
lent food of these fast, modern ships. 
Stri@ly “One-Class’”—all outside 
rooms with beds. 


Portland to Yokohama $172, Kobe $177, 
Shanghai $198, Hong Kong $215, Manila 
$215, Round-the-World Tours $471 to 
$599. Passengers may board the ship at 
San Francisco at a slight additional cost. 


‘ NEXT SAILINGS $ 
General Sherman . June12 
General Lee ....July 3 


General Pershing . J «4 24 


General Liners 


FROM PORTLAND 


See your travel or railroad ticket agent 
for literature and full particulars, or write 


States Steamship Lines (Dept. 13) Portland, Ore. 
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base of the Sierra Range, near Sequoia 
and the Mt. Whitney region. Bring 
along your own equipment in the way of 
a sleeping bag, fishing tackle, concen- 
trated foods, movie camera, etc., and 
then from one of the numerous reputable 
packers in the Sierra region, pack ani- 
mals and horses can be obtained for a 
few days or a few weeks, as your vaca- 
tion permits. The guides will help you 
load your supplies on the animals, and 
you will climb into a creaking saddle 
(can’t you feel the thrill of it already?) 
and with a wave of the hand you turn 
your back on the last bit of civilization 
and head off into the mountains—to 
Timber Gap, Crabtree Meadows, Mo- 
raine Lake, or perhaps the top of Mt. 
Whitney will be your goal. There will 
be days of such scenery, of mountains 
and canyons such as you have never 
dreamed; swims in crystal clear lakes; 
and such fishing; nights out under the 
stars on a bed of pine needles; and over 
all the peace that great open spaces 
afford. Write for a folder giving details 
and expenses of a pack trip in the Sierra. 
Please enclose a three-cent stamp with 
your request. 


Vacation 
Reminders 


REDUCTIONS have just been an- 
nounced in first and tourist class steam- 
ship rates between Pacific Coast ports 
and the Panama Canal, and on one-way- 
water-return-rail trips to New York via 
the Canal. These reductions, together 
with lowered Pullman rates, makes a 
trip through the Panama Canal truly 
inexpensive. 

If you go to Mexico this summer (and 
you really should with fares so low and 
connections so good—you can do it in 
two weeks, you know), you will come 
home so full of memories and enthusiasm 
you will talk for moons about the trip. 
But if you want one memory ineffably 
lovely and one you can picture forever 
but never really describe, go to Taxco, 
climb a hill behind the city, and find 
the little churchyard overlooking the 
village below. You will see red tiled 
roofs, crooked little streets, laden bur- 
ros, sun-splashed walls, and above all, 
you will experience the peace and quiet 
of the little churchyard mingled with 
the loveliness that is Mexico. Perhaps 
it isn’t so different from other vistas 
from other hills in Mexico, but it will 
do something to you, this little church- 
yard of Taxco, and it will leave you one 
very definite, very lovely, picture of Old 
Mexico. 

A note from a loyal Seattle-ite invites 
the prospective Northwest visitor to 
“spend some time in and around Seattle 



































mM COMFORT 
AND QUIET 


MELEGANT 
ATMOSPHERE 
@ CONVENIENT 
LOCATION 
@ UNEXCELLED 
CUISINE oe 
Mi GARAGE IN 
BUILDING 
@ RATES WITH 
BATH as low 
ASeas $3.50 


HB San Francisco's Newest and 
Most Modern Downtown Hotel 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 
a ||| 


The Water’s Fine! 
BUT how about your suit? If your summer 
vacation takes you to the tropics, to a 















































d o 
smart new suits so d as to give real 
“swim”? comfort and plenty of room for the 
sun to apply its coat of tan. Write the 
Travel Service Department for the descrip- 
tive leaflet on 1934 bathing suits for men 
and women. 











IN LOS ANGELES 


De PARK- 
WILSHIRE 


HOTEL APARTMENTS 


2424 WILSHIRE BLVD. 


AT WESTLAKE PARK 
ae 
FROM $2.50 PER DAY 


FROM $60 PER MONTH 
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FOR YOUR SUMMER 
VACATION 


This summer take the open road to Canada. Cross the 
border into a friendly “‘foreign’’ land . . . into the cool 
freshness of the Evergreen Playground . . . with the 
glamour of old world charm. Rates are low this year. 


EMPRESS HOTEL « Victoria 
$3.50 upward—European Plan 

A charming old English hotel on the inner harbor... 

gateway to glorious Vancouver Island. Yachting, seaand 

stream fishing, swimming, year’ round golf. Open all year. 


HOTEL VANCOUVER e« Vancouver 
$2.50 upward—European Plan 

Largest hotel on the North Pacific Coast—overlooking 

Strait of Georgia. Golf, fishing, smooth bathing beaches, 

delightful steamer excursions. Open all year. 





Auto ferry service between Seattle, Victoria, and Van- 
couver; between Vancouver and Nanaimo; autos shipped 
by rail over Selkirk Mountains between Revelstoke and 
Golden. To lengthen your holiday at these resorts you 
can save time traveling by rail. 

For literature and information ask any travel bureau, auto- 
mobile club or see FRED L. NASON, Canadian Pacific, 
152 Geary St., San Francisco or W.Mclitroy, 
Canadian Pacific, 621 S. Grand, Los Angeles 


‘. Canadian Pacific ,* 
%, HOTELS —.<* 
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GO THE COOL WAY + BY WATER TO 


MEXICO 


WITH PECK-JUDAH 


ON THE LARGEST - NEWEST 
AND ONLY CRUISE BOAT 





CIRCLE CRUISES 
BY WATER- MOTOR - RAIL 
AS LOW AS 


$239" 


ROUND TRIP 





THE 36-DAY CRUISE UNDER 
5 FLAGS is a glorious, thrilling, enchanting cruise 
through mile-high Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico! Never 
before a trip like this! Only cruise by water available at 
this time. Entire boat chartered. Dance orchestra. A most 
favorable time to go. Orchid-clad jungles! Pyramids! 
Snow crowned ‘Fuji-type’ mountains! No passports or 
other formalities required. Sponsored by Judah Travel 
Advisors—specialists in Mexican tours! 


Sailing From San Francisco June 27 


36-DAY CRUISE UNDER 5 FLAGS _ $398.50 
55-DAY CRUISE (TEACHERS’ SPECIAL). . 399.00 
$5-DAY ALL-WATER South American CRUISE ... 469.00 
29-DAY ROMANCE CRUISE ys ae 299.50 
24-DAY CIRCLE CRUISE. .- 239.75 


Limited Capacity — Make Reservations Now 


PES K-JU DAF 
TRAVEL BUREAU 
672 MARKET STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 
PHONE GARFIELD 3505 
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and see the wonders within a few hours 
from the city. There is a trip from Ren- 
ton up through beautiful Maple Valley 
to Black Diamond, to Lake Lucerne, 
Lake 12, Green River Gorge or the 
Flaming Geyser; a lovely ride of 55 miles 
around the Lake Washington (or if you 
are tired of motoring, this editor recom- 
mends the interesting boat trip around 
the city); a short ride to Granite Falls 
or to Snoqualmie Falls; and countless 
ferry trips to all the enchanting spots 
on the Sound.—I. W. M.” May we add 
that Canyon Creek Lodge near Granite 
Falls is an ideal place for a restful vaca- 
tion or for a few days’ stop? And one 
of the most interesting ferry trips across 
the Sound is that from the little village 
of Anacortes through many of the San 
Juan Islands, to Sydney on Vancouver 
Island. Write for descriptive literature 
on the Northwest. 

Visitors to Las Vegas and Boulder 
Dam should make hotel reservations in 
advance of arrival. One week-end saw 
about a thousand visitors unable to find 
hotel accommodations. 


Rambles in Europe 
with Jane C. Higbie 


In a summer’s ramble about the beau- 
tiful Emerald Isle, I had failed to see a 
market day in any village. Here one 
finds a most interesting cross-section of 
rural life—vivid, colorful, entertaining, 
and giving an insight into the lives of the 
people and their common problems. 

Killarney held for me promise of 
sparkling lakes, held in the cup of green 
hills; the towering crags of McGilli- 
cuddy’s Reeks; small boats, shooting the 
rapids, at The Meeting of The Waters; 
sturdy ponies, picking a careful path 
among the rocks along the pass, where 
the shouts of their drivers crashed into 
echoes of incredible sound. The Lepre- 
chaun (good fairies of the Irish) must 
surely have had me in their care; to 
gratify the slightest wish of this wan- 
dering American seemed their special 
mission. 

All day we had followed the winding 
roads about the lovely lakes. From the 
high seat of our jaunting car we peered 
over gray lichened walls, topped by 
veritable trees of blue and red fuchsias 
at least ten feet high. Castles we saw, 
shady woods and dells, green fields, 
where fed many well-rounded porkers. 
“Ahhh!” cried our jervey (driver), 
“thim’s the gintlemin that pay the rint!” 
And as we arrived again at the village: 
“Here be the Tinkers, come to town for 
the fair!” 

Tinkers are the gypsies of the Irish. 
They roam about the country, trading 
horses and donkeys, now and then doing 
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..say thousands of passengers 
to Greyhound drivers 


It happens every day, at Greyhound terminals 
scattered through all the forty-eight states. 
Passengers who purchased Greyhound tickets be- 
cause they saved several dollars, linger to tell the 
driver that he handled the wheel with unusual 
skill, and that they thoroughly enjoyed the journey. 
This is a friendly intimate touch found in no other 
transportation. It is typical of many pleasant 
things you are sure to discover about Greyhound 
travel . . . such as comfortable reclining chairs, 
liberal stopover and return privileges, low excur- 
sion fares, good every day of the week. 


SERVING WESTERN 
VACATION AREAS 


Over a vast web of smooth highways, Pacific 
Greyhound Lines reach more mountain resorts, 
more beaches, National Parks and Playgrounds, 
lakes and cities of this great western vacationland 
than any other transportation system. Why not 
include Greyhound, in this year’s vacation plans? 


See Your Local Greyhound Agent 
for Vacation Literature - - - or write 
L. G. MARKEL, Traffic Manager 
Pacific Greyhound Lines 
Pine and Battery Sts. San Francisco 


Please send me copy of your folders 
“Romantic Western Highwaye’?... <cccccvcccsccwdcess Oo 


“Carefree Tours in the Northwest”’................0-- Oo 
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{ WHAT WOULD You | 
LIKE TO KNOW, 
STRANGER? 

















Waar local historical spots should you 
see? Where are the best hotels to stay? 
Is there good fishing nearby? Hunting? 
Golf? Swimming? And where shall you 
go from there? 

Shell Finger-Tip Travel Information 
books have the answers to these questions 
and thousands more. They are tourist 
encyclopedias just crammed with facts. 
Refer to them at any Shell service sta- 
tion. All along your way you'll find these 
books helpful and instructive. 





GREAT REDUCTIONS! 


*185 


FIRST 


CLASS 
FORMERLY $225 


TO NEW YORK 





Here’s what you get: The Big 
Three, Panama Pacific’s famous 
liners, offer many special features 
for your pleasure. For example: 


"Quiet Decks’ for undisturbed rest. 
Large, magn public rooms. 
A library full of good books. 
Unsurpassed food and service. 
Air-conditioned dining salons. 
All outside, spacious staterooms, 
Outdoor swimming pools. 

Dancin, x her deck, good orchestra. 
A completely pe bar. 

Talkies.” A modern gymnasium. 

Variety of sports on broad decks. 


PLUS the comfort of a smooth 
as liner. The Virginig, 
Pennsylvania and California are 
the largest ships in intercoastal 
service. (Tourist Cabin fares re- 
main at their former low level.) 


See your local agent, or... 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 





687 Market Street, San Francisco 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Portland, Seattle 





ee 


housewife, but more often a little less 
| honest favor for themselves. So they 
camped, as is their custom, near the 
enclosure of the Market-fair. 

Good fortune gave me a room on the 
front of the inn, facing the main street 
of this quaint little town. Summer’s 
twilight lingers, until dawn follows so 
close that there is almost no night. 
Thus throughout the night and early 
morning I heard the patter of small 
hoofs on the stones of the square, the 
voices of drovers and shepherds muffled 
in the tones of the old Gaelic tongue— 
which by the way is now taught in all 
the schools of the Free State. 

Small black Kerry cattle scampered 
as wildly as ever they did in their native 
hills, and kept the drovers going at top 
speed. 

Morning found the square a lively 
place. Two-wheeled carts of produce, 
hens and other fowl and all, were backed 
against the curb. Sheep, pigs and cattle 
were corraled in pens beside a narrow 
walk. Red-cheeked colleens, children, 
dogs—all had come with the men to the 
fair, many sleeping a few hours in or 
under the carts, after their long ride to 
market. 

Here among the cattle men, a black 
“vounger’’ seemed to be the object of a 
close bargaining. “An’ how much be ye 
wantin’ fer this wan?” ‘“Two-tin, an’ 
worth it t’ anny man!” “G’wan wit ye! 
Tis a har-r-r-d year—cattle plinty, 
buyers few. I’ll gi’ ye two-an’-five an’ 
soon be out o’ the notion.” Silence. 
““Two-an’-siven, then an’ I’ll gi’ ye the 
Look penny.” So the money is counted 
£2/7/'6 (2 pounds, 7 shillings, 6 pence). 
The 2/6 is returned to the buyer, who 


| an honest bit of repair work for the 








an Irish bargain. 

The former owner scoops up a handful 
of dung, slaps it upon the creature’s 
back, and the sale is completed; it is 
marked “Sold.” 

The jaunting car waits and one must 
leave these new sights and sounds, just 
when they have become most interesting. 
But when you visit Ireland, at Killar- 
ney, or any town where market-day is 
held, take time to visit the fair. It will 
give you many pictures to treasure, long 
after the last tiny light fades in the dis- 
tance off the Irish coast, and your ship 
is headed home. 


Correction 


Rates as announced in the May issue 
for tours through Yellowstone National 
Park are incorrect now that the rates 
have been lowered. The three and a 
half day tour through Yellowstone, if 
stopping at lodges is now $38 rather 
than $39.50; or if stopping at hotels, 
$45 rather than $48 as quoted last month. 





has thus bought at his own price—truly | 


| MINERAL KING PACKING CO. 
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OVERLOOKING 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Comfortable rooms: 
hospitable service 
...excellent cuisine 


FOUR MINUTES FROM 
SHOPS AND THEATRES 


MARK HOPKINS 


AND 


THE FAIRMONT 
HOTELS 


TARIFF FROM $4.00 A DAY 
$3.50 AT THE FAIRMONT 


GEO. D. SMITH - GEN. MANAGER 


sienna PACK TRIPS 


SIERRA 
a wee the High Sierra 


Pee Frail for an ideal vaca- 
tion, whether you fish 
for the plentiful Rain- 
bow and Golden trout 
or just loaf along and 
enjoy the unparalleled 
scenic beauty found only in the 
High Sierra mountains. 


We take parties by pack train into all 
parts of the Sierra and particularly into 
the Kern, Kings and San Joaquin River 
countries. Our stock and equipment are 
the best and our packers, guides and 
cooks are young and experienced men. 
All details of a pack trip for any size 
party will be arranged as desired. For 
folders, rates. and full information, 
write Phil Buckman, 




















THREE RIVERS CALIFORNIA 
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ALON SaEn SS 


NA TER : x 
Air Mattress and $4995 
Sleeping Bag Complete 


Kapok sleeping bag with waterproof cover, Talon slide 
fastener and 3/4 length Sportsman Tapered Air-Mattress. 
Rolls in self-contained small bundle. Size 32x76. Air-Mat- 
tress is easy to inflate with mouth. Identical as above but with 
sleeping bag 36x80, $14.95. Wt. 15 lbs. 

Send check or money order. Sent prepaid anywhere. 
Money-back guarantee. Pacific Tent & Awning Co., Fresno, 
Calif. Free catalog of complete line, tents, etc. 








Fishermen!! The end of a 


perfect day! Fresh caught trout cooked in Golden State 


CANNED BUTTER 
Fresh as the day it was packed 
At grocers and campers’ supply stores 
in air-tight tins. If your store can’t 
Gon Lede write to Golden State 
San Francisco. 
A 














SUNSET 
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_ 2 WEEKS IN School Is Out 
AUTO COTTAGES (Continued from page 13) 


gypsying through 
it supplies the running, jumping, stretch- 
CA LI F O R N I A ing and bending so imperative to healthy 
growing bodies. 
i per person Quoitennis is another game that can 
be played in almost any yard. It, too, 
has all of the qualifications of badmin- 
ton. Add archery, ring-toss, horseshoes, 
swimming, baseball and horseback riding 
where possible, combined with the usual 
minor tasks around a house and garden, 
and the children will have a full and 
healthy summer. é 
For Sunset boys and girls nothing is| § BLACK 
so fascinating as gardening. A small SHOE POLISH | 
plot of ground or a miniature green- "ANS, DYES ano SHINES 
house all one’s own to be weeded, wa- BLACK SHOES 
tered and nurtured is a joy. The plot 
and garages, bring long- should be small in order not to make the 
distance vacation trips task of gardening too arduous. It is well 
within almost anyone’s reach. 13 nights on | to remember that little feet must take 
California Circle trip—only $42.00 for a | three times as many steps to cover the 
party of 4. Details at Shell service stations. 
same amount of ground that you cover 
| Cabin Directories FREE | in one. During childhood there is a 
They list and describe cabin | tendency for grown ups to use little 
resorts on main routes in Cal- | people as their “fetch and carry” sys- 
| Hfornia, ‘Oregon and Washing tem. This is fair only to a limited de-| BIXBY’S Jet-Oil cleans and \ 
Sill oneuind prin ag , ” |gree. A child tires easily. He has been| dyes as it polishes. Fine for 
— here such a little while he has not had} women’s and children’s kid 
Hotel and resort rates also | time to learn all that a grown-up knows|_ shoes. All colors...only 15 
are low this year. Consult | about short cuts and labor saving devices. | cents at all stores. 
Finger-Tip Travel Informa- | Th oh dieuedae alse cee 
tion book at any Shell service station. | e Rene Caer ay cee: See 
: | growing body, for food, exercise and rest, 


POISON OAK PREVENTED | takes up about nine-tenths of his time, 


so do not be too driving a task-master. 


e 
with It is part of the moral and mental growth 
of a child, however, to see that each day 
{Concentrate} | he devotes a portion of his waking time 


> A remarkable preventive, it istaken | to given chores. 


internally, by drops, and ‘‘vaccinates”’ So ee Sis : a 
y semweptier Anite a i Pion: yl Out-of-doors activity during the vaca- | 
tion period cannot be over-emphasized. 


Medical Corps in C.C.C.campsand by | 
power companies for line crews. *Im- | [¢ must be borne in mind that the child | 


munization should begin at least two : 
weeks before possible exposure. |has had nine months of more or less | 
$1.00 Asatreatment... physical inactivity. The mind has been | 
In mild cases POISONOK will materi- | dev eloping and, of course, the body to| 
ITE oso mee | some extent, but spring and summer are | 
Ask for POISONOK by name at your Druggist’s |the body’s growing period and every | 
THE CUTTER LABORATORY | advantage of play which entails running, | 


Ricesceee wana I umping, stretching and bending should 
} 
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Auto cottages, with private 
baths, kitchens and dishes, 























OTHER BIXBY POLISHES 


ROWAL—self-shining black polish gives in- 
stant shines without rubbing. 
BLACK DWE—turns light colored leathers 
(except suedes) to a jet black. 
SHU WITE—removes dirt and stains from 


white buck, canvas, suede and kid shoes. 











Manufacturers of Vaccines and -Antitoxins for the | be taken to build strong bodies. 
medical profession since 1897 


Via Panama. . . Direct from 








SS e the Pacific to Central America, the 
| Canal and Havre. A 10,000 mile 
Going to Europe? GULLS AT SUNSET thrill 25 glorious days. Sailing 
To the feminine traveler, clothes is a large | every other week. 
item. Write the Travel Service Depart- ™ 
ment, enclosing a three cents stamp, for By these ing Via New York «== De Luxe 
a copy of “Clothing Suggestions for the A net ts Spun | 
Short canon Trip.”’ The new list just RB 3 | and Cabin Service from New York 
compilec contains important § sugges- etween meé | 
tions for including items necessary to a Aad the settin to England and France. 
p & SUN. 


European jaunt. Literature on luggage is 
Sens Your local travel agent or 


also available. 
By these cries | (i 
ER A net is laid | French une 


For my heart . . 














I am atraid. SAN FRANCISCO 
: LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE 
: VANCOUVER 
I am afraid . 


Pll leave the spot. . . | 


Snared in beauty, 


STOPS SEA SICKNESS, PEE 5 


JUNE 1934 
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{ WHAT WOULD You | 
LIKE TO KNOW, 
STRANGER? 

















Waar local historical spots should you 
see? Where are the best hotels to stay? 
Is there good fishing nearby? Hunting? 
Golf? Swimming? And where shall you 
go from there? 

Shell Finger-Tip Travel Information 
books have the answers to these questions 
and thousands more. They are tourist 
encyclopedias just crammed with facts. 
Refer to them at any Shell service sta- 
tion. All along your way you'll find these 
books helpful and instructive. 





GREAT REDUCTIONS! 


*185 


FIRST 


CLASS 
FORMERLY $225 


TO NEW YORK 





Here’s what you get: The Big 
Three, Panama Pacific’s famous 
liners, offer many special features 
for your pleasure. For example: 


“Quiet Decks’ for undisturbed rest. 
Lar, ree magnificent public rooms. 
A library full of good books. 
Unsurpassed food and service. 
Air-conditioned dining salons. 
All outside, spacious staterooms, 
Outdoor swimming pools. 
Dancing on deck, good orchestra, 
A completely sudod bar. 

Talkies.” A modern gymnasium. 
Variety of sports on broad decks. 


PLUS the comfort of a smooth 
a liner. The Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and California are 
the largest ships in intercoastal 
service. (Tourist Cabin fares re- 
main at their former low level.) 


See your local agent, or... 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 





687 Market Street, San Francisco 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Portland, Seattle 





TRAVEL 


an honest bit of repair work for the 
housewife, but more often a little less 
honest favor for themselves. So they 
camped, as is their custom, near the 
enclosure of the Market-fair. 

Good fortune gave me a room on the 
front of the inn, facing the main street 
of this quaint little town. Summer’s 
twilight lingers, until dawn follows so 
close that there is almost no night. 
Thus throughout the night and early 
morning I heard the patter of small 
hoofs on the stones of the square, the 
voices of drovers and shepherds muffled 
in the tones of the old Gaelic tongue— 
which by the way is now taught in all 
the schools of the Free State. 

Small black Kerry cattle scampered 
as wildly as ever they did in their native 
hills, and kept the drovers going at top 
speed. 

Morning found the square a lively 
place. Two-wheeled carts of produce, 
hens and other fowl and all, were backed 
against the curb. Sheep, pigs and cattle 
were corraled in pens beside a narrow 
walk. Red-cheeked colleens, children, 
dogs—all had come with the men to the 
fair, many sleeping a few hours in or 
under the carts, after their long ride to 
market. 

Here among the cattle men, a black 
“younger” seemed to be the object of a 
close bargaining. “An’ how much be ye 
wantin’ fer this wan?” ‘Two-tin, an’ 
worth it t’ anny man!” “G’wan wit ye! 
Tis a_har-r-r-d year—cattle plinty, 
buyers few. I’ll gi’ ye two-an’-five an’ 
soon be out o’ the notion.” Silence. 
““Two-an’-siven, then an’ I’ll gi’ ye the 
Look penny.” So the money is counted 
£2/7/'6 (2 pounds, 7 shillings, 6 pence). 








has thus bought at his own price—truly 
an Irish bargain. 

The former owner scoops up a handful 
of dung, slaps it upon the creature’s 
back, and the sale is completed; it is 
marked “Sold.” 

The jaunting car waits and one must 
leave these new sights and sounds, just 
when they have become most interesting. 
| But when you visit Ireland, at Killar- 
| ney, or any town where market-day is 
held, take time to visit the fair. It will 
give you many pictures to treasure, long 
| after the last tiny light fades in the dis- 
| tance off the Irish coast, and your ship 
is headed home. 





Correction 


Rates as announced in the May issue 
for tours through Yellowstone National 
Park are incorrect now that the rates 
have been lowered. The three and a 
half day tour through Yellowstone, if 
stopping at lodges is now $38 rather 
than $39.50; or if stopping at hotels, 
| $45 rather than $48 as quoted last month. 


The 2/6 is returned to the buyer, who | 




















OVERLOOKING 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Comfortable rooms: 
hospitable service 
...excellent cuisine 


FOUR MINUTES FROM 
SHOPS AND THEATRES 


MARK HOPKINS 


AnD 


THE FAIRMONT 
HOTELS 


TARIFF FROM $4.00 A DAY 
$3.50 AT THE FAIRMONT 


GEO. D. SMITH - GEN. MANAGER 


sienna PACK TRIPS 


SIERRA 
ee Tai the High Sierra 


Pee Frail for an ideal vaca- 
tion, whether you fish 
for the plentiful Rain- 
bow and Golden trout 
or just loaf along and 
enjoy the unparalleled 
scenic beauty found only in the 
High Sierra mountains. 

















We take parties by pack train into all 
parts of the Sierra and particularly into 
the Kern, Kings and San Joaquin River 
countries. Our stock and equipment are 
the best and our packers, guides and 
cooks are young and experienced men. 
All details of a pack trip for any size 
party will be arranged as desired. For 
folders, rates. and full information, 
write Phil Buckman, 


MINERAL KING PACKING CO. 


THREE RIVERS CALIFORNIA 


Jer’ IN COMFo RP 
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> NA rout THREE QUARTER 
LENGTH AIR-MATTRESS 


eae paane 
Air Mattress and $4 9s 
Sleeping Bag Complete 


Kapok sleeping bag with waterproof cover, Talon slide 
fastener and 3/4 length Sportsman Tapered Air-Mattress. 
Rolls in self-contained smal] bundle. Sive 32x76. Air-Mat- 
tress is easy to inflate with mouth. Identical as above but with 


sleeping bag 36x80, $14.95. Wt. 15 lbs. 


Send check or money order. Sent prepaid anywhere. 
Money-back guarantee. Pacific Tent & Awning Co., Fresno, 
Calif. Free catalog cf complete line, tents, etc. 








Fishermen!! The end of a 


perfect day! Fresh caught trout cooked in Golden State 


CANNED BUTTER 


Fresh as the day it was packed 
At grocers and campers’ supply stores 
in air-tight tins. If your store can’t 
supply you, write to Golden State 
Co., Ltd., San Francisco. 














SUNSET 
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_ 2 WEEKS IN School Is Out 
AUTO COTTAGES 


gypsying through 
CALIFORNIA Jineativending so imperative to healthy 
1022" 
eS 


(Continued from page 13) 
7 é J 


growing bodies. 

| Quoitennis is another game that can 
| be played in almost any yard. It, too, 
has all of the qualifications of badmin- 
ton. Add archery, ring-toss, horseshoes, 
swimming, baseball and horseback riding 
where possible, combined with the usual 
minor tasks around a house and garden, 
and the children will have a full and 
healthy summer. 

For Sunset boys and girls nothing is 
so fascinating as gardening. A small SHOE POLISH 
plot of ground or a miniature green- : SANS, DYES ano SHINES 
house all one’s own to be weeded, wa- SACK SHOES 
tered and nurtured is a joy. The plot 
and garages, bring long- should be small in order not to make the 
distance vacation trips task of gardening too arduous. It is well 
within almost anyone’s reach. 13 nights on | to remember that little feet must take 
California Circle trip—only $42.00 for 4 | three times as many steps to cover the 
party of 4. Details at Shell service stations. 

same amount of ground that you cover 
Cabin Directories FREE | in one. During childhood there is a 
They list and describe cabin | tendency for grown ups to use little | 
resorts on main routes in Cal- | people as their “fetch and carry” sys- 
ifornia, Oregon and Washing: | tem. This is fair only to a limited de-| BIXBY’S Jet-Oilcleans and \ 
ton, give rates. Get copy at any ‘ j ie a ; 5 
Ne gail: eg gy gree. A child tires easily. He has been| dyes as it polishes. Fine for 
—_ here such a little while he has not had| women’s and children’s kid 
Hotel and resort rates also | time to learn all that a grown-up knows | shoes. All colors... only 15 
are low this year. Consult | about short cuts and labor saving devices. | cents at all stores. 
: Finger-Tip Travel Informe- The normal demands of the child’s 
tion book at any Shell service station. y ; i ; 
2 growing body, for food, exercise and rest, 


POISON OAK PREVENTED sf t2kes up about nine-tenths of his time, | 


so do not be too driving a task-master. | 
stant shines without rubbing. 


e 
with p N if It is part of the moral and mental growth 
of a child, however, to see that each day BLACK DYE—turns light colored leathers 
t 


Concentrate} he devotes a portion of his waking time | (except suedes) to a jet black. 
| SHU WITE—removes dirt and stains from 


| 
white buck, canvas, suede and kid shoes. 
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Auto cottages, with private 
baths, kitchens and dishes, 






































OTHER BIXBY POLISHES 
ROYAL —self-shining black polish gives in- 





p> A remarkable preventive, it is taken | to given chores. 


internally, by drops, and “‘vaccinates”  eucte eauaien : eo ial 
emp sg a meg mel | _ Out-of-doors activity during the vaca- | 
Medical Corps in C.C.C.campsand by | tion period cannot be over-emphasized. 
power companies for line crews. *Im- | Tt must be borne in mind that the child 


munization should begin at least two | : 
| has had nine months of more or less 





weeks before possible exposure. 

$1.00 Asatreatment... | physical inactivity. The mind has been 

In mild cases POISONOK will materi- | developing and, of course, the body to 

allyshoren durationofrash.InseverecasesseeYOU" | some extent, but spring and summer af 

Ask for POISONOK by name at your Druggist’s |the body’s growing period and every | 

THE CUTTER LABORATORY | advantage of play which entails running, 

U. 8. GOVT; LICENSE NO. 8 jumping, stretching and bending should 
Manufacturers of Vaccines and eAntitoxins for the | be taken to build strong bodies. 














medical profession since 1897 Via Panama... Direct from 
ieee e the Pacific to Central America, the 
| Canal and Havre. A 10,000 mile 

Going to Europe? GULLS AT SUNSET thrill—25 glorious days. Sailing 


To the feminine traveler, clothes is a large every other week. 


item. Write the Travel Service Depart- B , . “ 

ment, enclosing a three cents stamp, for Y these wings Via New York «a2 De Luxe 
a copy of “Clothing Suggestions for the A net ts spun 

Short European Trip.’’ The new list just ie and Cabin Service from New York 
compiled contains important sugges- Between meé to England and France. 


tions for including items necessary to a 
European jaunt. Literature on luggage is 
also available. 


And the setting sun. 
Your local travel agent or 


By these cries 
A net ts laid fine 
For my heart . . | 
I am afraid. 














| SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES «+ SEATTLE 
VANCOUVER 


I am afraid . 
Pll leave the spot... | 
Snared in beauty, 
I cannot. 


—Ethel Romig Fuller. | 








JUNE 1934 
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Take Your Sun Bath This Way 


Advises BARBARA LENOX 


EVERYONE concedes the value of 
sunshine as a health measure but what 
about it as a beauty agent? Is sunshine 
good or bad for the skin and hair? Here 
in the West where we live so much out- 
of-doors the matter of exposure is a very 
important one. For one thing, our “sun- 
shine” season is so much longer than in 
New York, for instance. Here, spring is 
all over and done with, and most of us 
have had weeks of invigorating sun 
baths in our own gardens, just when 
New York is talking about the first 
robin. 

With months of exposure before you— 
swimming, motoring, golf, and with 
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them sun, dust, wind, salt water—how 
will you look by September? Will your 
hair be streaked, your skin coarse, and 
will there be freckles, hundreds of them? 
Why not be smart this year, and retain 
the smoothness and fine texture of your 
skin while you grow gloriously tanned 
and healthy? Summer neglect brings 
complexion tragedies that months and 
even years of repairing cannot correct. 
Your 1935 complexion depends a great 
deal on what you do now. As you wish 
to look, so you shall. 

Sunshine is a wonderfully effective 
beauty treatment if you learn to use it 
properly. Dr. Howard Crum, skin spe- 
cialist, says that sunshine is a wonderful 
tonic and stimulant to both hair and 
skin, but too much sun injures both skin 
and hair. The face should be exposed 
only long enough to produce a slight red- 
ness, and before being subjected to an- 
other exposure, the skin should be per- 
mitted to return to normal. Used in this 
manner, sunshine will cause a minute 
flaking of the skin, refine its texture, 
and assist in eliminating enlarged pores 
and oiliness. Owing to its sterilizing ac- 
tion, sunshine is of great help in the 
treatment of acne. 

Sunshine, plus unprotected skin, 
equals a dry, leathery skin. Why? Be- 
cause the natural oil in the skin is dried 
out faster than it is replaced. Obviously, 
if we want to retain the smooth, supple 


quality in the skin we must wear a pro- 
tective coating of cream. A thin coating 
of an ointment for burns, for instance, 
will prevent 50 per cent of the sun’s rays 
from penetrating the skin for four hours. 
A protective cream does for the skin 
what sun glasses do for the eyes—it 
softens the glare. There are many types 
of protective creams, and often the 
choice is largely a personal one. The 
important factor is not to use anything 
drying, or anything that is not suitable 
for our western climate. There is one 
type made of almond meal, honey and 
lemon juice which is applied with a damp 
sponge and leaves an even protective 
coating of harmless ingredients on the 
skin. If you want something more oily 
for arms and legs, an ointment such as 
is used for burns is beneficial. Males, 
who have a complex about using any- 
thing which might be considered effemi- 
nate, like this type of product for sun- 
bathing. 

After a sunny day on the beach it is 
not wisdom to use water on the face for 
several hours, and if your burn is at all 
severe, treat it as a burn. Use on it a 





product made for burns, or consult ‘a 
physician, as sunburn can be much more 
serious than most people imagine. I 
have an interesting little booklet on 
burns which I shall be glad to send you 
on request (please enclose a stamp.) 

Is sunshine good for hair? Again the 
answer is yes, and no. An overdose of 
sunshine on the hair is like an overdose 
of sunshine on the skin. Used in modera- 
tion, sunshine is invigorating and bene- 
ficial to the scalp, but with excessive 
exposure the hair becomes brittle, 
streaked, lifeless. Those who make a 
special study of hair say it is best to keep 
the head covered while out of doors. 
This does not mean tight hats, which 
make the scalp perspire and interfere 
with circulation, but light airy, head- 
gear; this year we have the enormous 
hats which are so enormously flattering, 


and which can be used to advantage as 
a protection for the hair. A hair oil 
rubbed into the scalp each night is bene- 
ficial to dry hair, and of course don’t 
forget the important daily brushing and 





finger tip massage. You will find that 
your finger wave lasts much longer if 
you will do this two or three days after 
your wave: take a net of the type used 
in finger waving, wet it thoroughly, then 
after the waves have been arranged in 
place, wrap it around the head and leave 
until dry. 

Unwanted hair is one of the most an- 
noying beauty problems. It is unthink- 
able for a well groomed woman to have 
unsightly hair under chiffon hose, or on 
the arms. What shall we do about it? 
Unfortunately there is nothing with the 
exception of the electric needle, that will 
destroy hair permanently, but there are 
depilatories which will discourage hair 
growth. A wax depilatory, for instance, 
removes hair from the root, and the new 
growth takes longer to return than when 
the hair is removed at the skin surface. 
The cream and powder depilatories dis- 
solve the hair growth. This type of 
depilatory was formerly an evil smelling 
preparation that brought forth black 
looks from all members of the household, 
but no more—they are now almost odor- 





less, and quick and easy to use. If re- 
moval of hair is undesirable, it may be 
bleached by peroxide and ammonia un- 
til it is inconspicuous. And just a word 
about unwanted hair while we are on 
the subject: creams do not make hair 
grow on the face. A hair follicle and hair 
papilla must exist before hair can grow. 


SUNSET 














It is much easier to prevent freckles 
with protective creams than to correct 
them after they have appeared, but if 
they insist on making their appearance, 
try bleaching them with a pack made of 
almond meal and lemon juice or butter- 
milk. There is a product made of al- 
mond meal and buttermilk which is 
grand for this. And if the shade of tan 
is a little deeper than you like, lemon 
juice used in a pack will lighten it for 
you. 

Hands more than any other part of 
our anatomy suffer from summer expo- 
sure. Roughness, dry cuticle, hang nails, 
brittle nails that crack and split are only 
a few of the uncomfortable things that 
happen to hands in summer. Protection 
again is the answer to roughness, and 
warm oil nail baths are the answer to 
brittle, cracked nails. A good cuticle oil 
works magic on hang nails and dry 
cuticle. Use it every day, and keep nail 
polish away from the cuticle. The strong 
shades of polish look smart with sun- 
tanned hands. Twin rings or twin 
bracelets to match your nail polish are 
amusing and smart for summer. Nail 
polish is such fun anyway. I hope you 
won’t always wear one shade just be- 
cause someone said you should. Perhaps 
the very shade you thought was taboo 
for you is the one that will add an inter- 
esting accent to your type. And you 
won’t know until you try. 


WHEN YOU APPLY MAKE-UP 


When you apply make-up for beach 
or garden, be sure to do so by daylight 
and not by artificial light, otherwise you 
will have too much rouge or powder, or 
not enough, or in the wrong place; and 
of course you will want to use the indel- 
ible “light tested” type of lipstick and 
rouge. By “light tested” I mean retain- 
ing the same shade under any light, 
thereby overcoming the common fault 
of make-up which looks different under 
different lights. The indelible lipsticks 
are really lasting if applied to dry lips 
according to direction, and what a joy 
they are for vacation. As you grow 
tanned be sure to change your powder 
to a deeper shade. 

If you would like to know the names 
of some good products to be used during 
the summer, I have some helpful little 
booklets which I shall be glad to send 
you. There is a product that will relieve 
the aches and pains after horseback 
rides or strenuous exercise, another that 
will tell you about sunburn and protec- 
tive creams, nail polishes and lipsticks 
and rouge suitable for the West. And 
there is a wonderful product for those 
who are susceptible to poison oak. This 
month we have divided our department 
into three parts: first the physical side 
of beauty; then next we’re going to talk 
about style from the point of clothing 
ourselves decoratively; and last, about 
personality or charm, which is the very 
important invisible side of beauty. Do 
you like this arrangement? (See page 52 
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Spend 10¢ and 


receive attractive Lipstick, 50¢ value 


to acquaint you with the marvelous 


LINIT BEAUTY BATH 


ANY WOMAN would be delighted to have one or more of 
these attractive, long-lasting, waterproof lipsticks. You have 
three popular shades to choose from (see coupon below) 
and you will be amazed at their genuine quality and real 
value—yet they cost you only 10¢ each. 

This generous offer is made possible by the makers of 
LINIT, that well-known Beauty Bath preparation that is used 
by fastidious women everywhere—to keep the skin as soft 
and smooth as velvet. You will be fascinated by a LINIT 
Beauty Bath and its instant results in beautifying your skin. 

Merely send the top from a LINIT package with 10¢ 
(to cover cost of wrapping and postage) for EACH lipstick 
desired, using the coupon printed below. 

LINIT és sold by 


grocers and 
department stores. 


A 


THIS OFFER good in U.S.A. 
only and expires Sept. 1, 1934 








CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., Dept SM-6, 
P. O. Box 171, Trinity Station. New York City 


Ww Please send me......... lipstick(s). Shade(s) as checked be- 
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© 1934, by Lenthéric 


Lenthéric Delicate Complexion Face Powder; 
Black and Ivory Enamel Presentation. $1.10 


a Your Beauty 


Lenthéric Delicate Complexion Face 
Powder inacomplete range of ten lovely 
Parisian shades including Beige Satiné, 
Rose Foncé, and Sunplexion, reproduces 
living skin tones to perfection. Sheer, 
wind-sifted—its exquisite fineness 
reveals your beauty, exalted by a sheen- 
less finish of almost magic permanence! 


Lenthérie 


Parfumeur 
245 Rue Saint-Honoré, Paris 761 Fifth Avenue, New York 
AT SHOPS oO F DISTINCTION 
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The Friend o 
Every Mothe, 603? 
GOO ature ter 
cut Children’. paeeeoe 


Price 25¢. Sample free. Address: 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 6K, Malden, Mass. 























SUMMER SPORTS are 
HARD on FINGERNAILS 


Keep YOUR nails 
Sparkling — Well Groomed — Protected with 
GLISSEN LIQUID NAIL POLISH 
Easy to apply. Colorful —brilliant—lasts a full week 
or more. At all drug or department stores. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


GLISSEN COMPANY 407 “3875 Wilshire Blvd., 
Gentlemen: Los Angeles, Calif. 
0 lenclose 10c for special half-size Bottle of 
GLISSEN in shade checked. 
CO Send me prepaid a set of GLISSEN Polish and 
Remover, in shade checked, | enclose 50c. 


(Natural CO Medium 0 Dk. Med. (Deep (Red) 
Address 
State 
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City 
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- Style - 


EVERY woman has one hat or dress 


| that makes her seem more attractive 
| than she appears in other costumes. 


Naturally, she seeks other garments that 
will duplicate its becomingness, but fre- 
quently because she does not know just 
wherein lies the magic of the cherished 
garment, she fails to duplicate its charm. 
When we don’t like a dress we say it has 


| no style, but just what is style? The 


dictionary says that white is the color 
of white objects, and style we might say 
is what a woman must have to be stylish; 
but despite this, style can be reduced to 
a matter of knowing a few basic prin- 
ciples of design, and if we can become 
familiar with these, we can be assured of 
success in every costume. 


SPEND MONEY TO SAVE IT 


There is such a thing as spending 


money in order to save it. Appropriate- 


| an unbecoming neckline. 


ness is important; becomingness, color, 
line—all these must be coordinated into 
a successful ensemble. 
your costume should accent the best 
lines of your figure, the lines near your 
face being perhaps the most important. 





Every line of | 


Take necklines for instance. The woman | 
skilled in selecting costumes that drama- | 


tize her, refuses to consider a gown with 
As a general 
rule the lower the neckline, the smaller 
the face seems, and the more delicate 


the features. High necklines are there- 


| fore most becoming to girls whose fea- 


| tures 


small. 


fa ce 


The square neckline 
and shoulders seem 


are 


makes the 


| wider, and is often tempting to the girl 
| with a thin face and narrow shoulders— 
| with unbecoming results if the neck is at 


| or youthify the face. 
| rings for instance have a tragic way of 


| double chins. 


all bony or thin. 

The neckline which is most generally 
becoming is a V-shaped one, because it 
is slenderizing and softening to the fea- 
The long oval line and the cowl 
Hat lines, 


tures. 
line are also often flattering. 


hair lines, and those made by beads and | 
earrings are also important and may age | 


calling attention to sagging contours and 
Certain types of drooping 
hat brims also emphasize heaviness along 
the jaw line. Do you see how important 
it is to select hats and gowns for you, 


and you alone? A hat may look charm- 


| ing on your next door neighbor, but on 


you it may emphasize all the unattrac- 
tive lines of your face, and that is stupid, 


| when you might as well emphasize all 


| the lovely lines—and everyone has lovely 


| lines 


in her face. Sometimes they’ve 
been hidden for so long by unbecoming 
clothing that we begin to think they’re 
not there, but they are, and if you will 
follow this little column Month by month 
we will show you how to bring out all 
your hidden charm, and how to make 
all your wardrobe a success. 


Long slender ear- | 
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Tissue Cream 


MASSAGE CREAM 


MORE EFFECTIVE because it is made with pure 
almond oil. It penetrates deeper than other creams, 
MORE YOUTHIFYING because it encourages normal 
cell renewal in the inner tissues. Thisis true rejuvenation! 
MORE ECONOMICAL because it makes other creams 
unnecessary 

Use COLONIAL DAMES MASSAGE CREAM 
every night as cleanser and tissue cream. Watch 
troublesome defects disappear and your skin become 
clearer, softer—younger looking! 

Endorsed by Barbara Lenox 
At all Drug and Dept. Stores 
Colonial Dames Company, Hollywood, Calif. 











Fx 
Feed Your Canary as Nature 


He’s more sensible than humans about 
choosing his food. 
ingly leads him to select MAGIC—the 
scientifically balanced food 
of 30 years’ — 
famous authority, 

at W 
leading Grocery Stores and Pet shops. 


Free For Asthma 


and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so terrible you 
choke and gasp for breath, if Hay Fever keeps you 
sneezing and snuffing while your eyes water and nose 
discharges continuously, don’t fail to send at once to 
the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a remark- 
able method. No matter where you live or whether 
you have any faith in any remedy under the Sun, 
send for this free trial. 
life-time and tried everything you could learn of with- 
out relief; even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free trial. 
will cost you nothing. 
Co., 
Buffalo, N. 


If you have suffered for a 


It 
Address Frontier Asthma 
484-T Frontier Bldg., 462 Niagara St., 


Y. 





SAN FRANCISCO'S 


largest and finest hotel 
'/ Che ST. FRANCIS 


Genuine hospitality finds its best expression 
at the St. Francis. @ You'll enjoy the excellent 





cuisine, superb service and moderate rates at 
San Francisco's most distinguished address, @ All 
rooms with bath...from $3.50 single...$5.00 double. 
THREE WORLD-FAMOUS DINING ROOMS 
Renowned Dance Music 
Delicious Cuisine 
Popular Prices 


Management } 
dames H. MeCabe 


Serrano eek peda SQUARE 
ACTIVITIES 
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Instinct _unfail- 


The result § 
by the world- 
‘indorf. Id 
Woolworth, Kresge, Grant Stores, 


Write for your FREE BOOK to 
SHERMAN T. BLAKE CO., 
Pacific Coast Distributors - 
240 Sacramento St., San Francisco 






















Moore 


Aluminum Push-Pins 


To Hang up things 
Won’t mar walls. Can be used 
with a hammer 
All Hardware and 
6 for 10c Stationery Stores 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia 
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uentine 


DLW. 4 
The first thought in 
ALICE. 


Don’t lose a minute. Apply 
Unguentine at once. Stop the 
unbearable agony; soothe and 
protect the seared area from 
the air. Prevent infection, 
festeringanda life-long scar. 

Buy Unguentine now. You'll never 
forgive yourself if you haven’t got it 
handy when you need it .... for 
burns, cuts, sunburn, or skin 
infections. At all druz stores. 
















The Penalty of 


GRAY HAIR 


AND DANDRUFF 
Will Disappear 


Marvelous, Positively aie Liquid 
Works Like Magic! 


You, too, can have gloriously beautiful hair, free from GRAY 
and DANDRUFF. 

Don’t lose your job or social position due to these handicaps. 
Try the truly wonderful DOUBLE-ACTING liquid-Nourishine 
for Gray Hair and Dandruff. 

Nourishine is applied like a tonic—so easy to use. You get 
SAFE and POSITIVE results. Your hair will become soft, 
lustrous, with a natural appearing color that defies detection. 
Nourishine is absolutely non-injurious to hair or scalp—is 
positively beneficial. 

“Nourishine’s tonic-like qualities make it the BEST hair 
preparation,’ every user enthusiastically says this about 
Nourishine. 

No matter what you have tried for gray hair or dandruff, 
forget past disappointments and try this absolutely different 
liquid. It is not greasy—does not rub off nor stain scalp or 
linen. The one liquid imparts any color. You can easily prove 
it best for gray hair and dandruff. Try Nourishine now! 

For better results use NOURISHINE SHAMPOO. Con- 
tains no acids that hinder the action of Nourishine. 

Write for our free booklet, “Home Care of the Hair.’’ Con- 
tains helpful hints on the home care of permanents, marcels, 
oily and dry scalp, describes coloring methods, etc. 

Nourishine, $1.25; Shampoo, 50c, at drug and 
department stores or by mail, except in California, 
from NOURISHINE COMPANY, 939 S. Broad- 
way, Los Angeles. 


NOURISHINE 


BEST FOR 
GRAY HAIR 
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Personality ° | 
| 
BEAUTIFUL skin and hair, interest- | 
i at all we need to be| 
charming? No, of course not. Beauty 
of face and figure are cold and lifeless | 
without that invisible side of beauty we | 
call personality. It is the blending of the | 
outer visible beauty with the inner in- | 
visible beauty that gives poise, gracious- | 

ness, and charm to women. 
It is not enough to have a bani 
face—we must animate it with expres- | 
sion. 





I have two interesting photo- | 
graphs before me of an experiment which | 
was made lately to show the physical | 
and mental transformation which occurs | 
when a woman knows she looks attrac- 
tive. The first photograph, of a woman 
who is about 38, clearly indicates that | 
she has lost interest in herself. Her hair 








EASY TEETHING 
for baby if you use 


DR. STEDMAN’S 
TEETHING POWDERS 


Guaranteed absolutely free from any YX * 
injurious ingredient and none genuine / 


without this Trade- , } 
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MARK. Ys ¢ + 
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/is unkempt, her dress is unattractive. | 
| She presents an attitude duplicated in | 


| thousands of women who feel, 


“What’s | 

the use of dressing up”? Eyes listless, 
mouth drooping. The next photograph 
was taken after a series of home facials 
and hair treatments. An expression of 
confidence has literally taken possession | 
of her. She looks surprisingly attractive, 
alert, interested. There you have the 
inner and outer working together. 

It is not enough to have a beautiful | 
body, we must learn to handle ourselves | 
gracefully. Take the matter of entering | 
a room, for instance. Have you ever 
thought much about it? At social func- 

| tions do you rush into a room, or slip | 


[in quietly and stand about awkwardly | 


| waiting to be noticed? Entrances are 
used by skilled actresses to make a fa- 
vorable impression on others, so why not 
use a little of their technique ourselves | 
in applying for a position or at difficult | 
social functions? 

One of the best ways to enter a room, 
according to Margery Wilson, charm 
authority, is to pause in the doorway 
for an instant. This slight pause does 
several helpful things for you. It pre- 
serves poise, enables you to locate the 
person in the room you wish to see, and 
if you are attractively gowned, the door- 
way will serve as a pleasing frame. Try 

lit. It’s a useful little trick, and one of 
the many ways by which we can defend 
ourselves against awkwardness. Next | 
time, sunburn will be discussed under 
Beauty, color under Style, and self con- | 
sciousness under Personality. 


: 
You Must Relax—by Edmund Jacobs! 


}son. Whittlesey House. McGraw-Hill 
| Book Co. ($1.50). 
| 


An interesting and helpful discussion | 
| of the technique of relaxation as a means | 
| to more enjoyable living. Dr. Jacob- 
|son’s method can be practiced during | 
| activity as well as during rest, and is 
| valuable in preventing exhaustion, in- 
| somnia, wrinkles, age marks, and other | 
| disorders. 





HY do the world’s leading fashion 
shops, from Paris and London to Fifth 
Avenue and Hollywood, feature Perstik and 
Perstop? It’s because these deodorants are 
right up to the minute, modern . . . with a 
dainty, easy method of application. Their im- 
proved scientific formulas never fail to give 
the protection you seek, 
Perstik keeps armpits fresh 
... without muss or fuss 
Fingers and nails never touch the deodorant 
itself when you use Perstik, the original “‘lip- 
stick’”’ deodorant. Hold it like a lipstick. A 
few strokes under arms each morning assures 
lasting protection against abhorrent odor. 
Use Perstik before or after you are dressed, 
or even after shaving. Perstik cannot harm 
fabric or irritate skin. It is pure, greaseless. 
Perstik is easy to apply on sanitary napkins. 
Perstop stops perspiration 
... quick to apply; quicker to dry 
Perstop is for the woman who perspires 
more freely and must stop underarm moisture 
as well as odor. Simply touch the sponge- 
necked bottle itself to the armpits . . . just 
enough comes out to protect against perspira- 
tion for several days. No separate applicator 
or cotton to use. It is simplicity itself. 


Both Perstik and Perstop he ave been awarded 
the Good Housekeeping Seal of Approval for 
safety and effectiveness. And both are ac- 
claimed as the EASIEST TO USE by the 
beauty advisers to over ten million women. 


50¢ EACH 
at your druggist or 
department store 


NEW WAY TO 
PREVENT BODY ODOR 


NEW WAY TO 
STOP PERSPIRATION 





Feminine Products, Inc. 


469 Fifth Ave., New York 








KEEP TOILETS 
SPOTLESS WITH- 
OUT SCRUBBING 








Sani-Flush 


cleans closet bowls 
without scouring 





THE days of scouring toi- |} a 
lets are done. Sani-Flush 
does all the unpleasant 
work for you. Just follow direc- 
tions on the can. 

Sani-Flush removes spots, stains 
and rust-marks. Keeps the water- 
closet as clean as new. Also, 
Sani-Flush purifies the hidden trap 
which no scrubbing can reach. 
Eliminates the cause of toilet 
odors. Sani-Flush cannot harm 
plumbing. Do not confuse Sani- 
Flush with ordinary cleansers. It 
is made to clean toilets. 


It is also effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators. Sold at 
IRA, Brocery, drug, and hardware 
Ww stores, 25c. The Hygienic 
€2= Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 








Modern proven Kalo Insecticides 
are used by well-informed grow- 
ers and gardeners everywhere to | 
secure better, safer insect control. 
KALOIL - KALITE 
KALO SPRAY 

are ideal for home use. 
Always ready, need no special 
skill or preparation, safe to use. 
Ask your dealer or write for 
information. 
. THE KALO CO. 3 
~ Dept 62, Quincy, Ill. 





THE SECRET ART 
07 ae SAAT Cen 


Within every woman there is 
a reservoir of intuitive knowl- 
edge. A strange influence, they 
rarely understand. Learn to use 
it and you will find that happi- 
ness, peace, and abundance, you 
Tong for. 

Write today for the free Sealed 
Book that tells how you may re- 
ceive a SECRET METHOD for 
. the art of true living. 

—_ Scribe J.W.N 


THE ROsICRUCIANS, (AMORC) San Jose, Calif. 






Our Western 
Wonderland 


by C. FRANK BROCKMAN 


I ONCE knew a man who insisted 
upon being awakened at 6:00 A. M. 
—who fumed and stormed if such was 
not done—but who invariably threw 
whatever missile happened to be handy 
at his supposed tormentor when this 
request was carried out. Recalling this 
I walked softly toward the hollow cedar 
wherein a black bear was stirring un- 
easily just previous to his emergence 
from hibernation in the spring. Few 
of us—man or beast—relish being 
awakened against our will. 

This den had been discovered the day 
previous by a ranger who called and 
inquired if I wanted a picture of it. 
Did I? Such photos are rare and so we 
were creeping along hoping to get a shot 
of bruin in hibernation. The snow was 
almost entirely gone from the entrance 
to the hollow cedar and the opportunity 
looked like an unusual one when 
SNAP—a careless step had broken a dry 
twig. To us the noise sounded as 
though a mountain had tumbled in 
upon itself. The bear stirred uneasily. 
His head rolled from side to side. We 
stopped. We surmised that bears in 
this condition would be slow and dopey 
and therefore harmless. But so was my 
alarm clock throwing friend of years ago 
dopey upon being awakened though this 
condition did not affect his accuracy 
when my fleeing form served as a target. 

The bear finally came to. Through 
glazed eyes he looked out upon a cold, 
wet and entirely uninspiring world. 








Always Use a SAFE 












Then slowly he lumbered out of his den 
and shambled off through the woods. 
His two tormentors were hardly worth 
more notice than a couple of disgusting 
glances as he departed. 

But while we failed to get the coveted 
picture of a bear in hibernation we were 
thus given an opportunity to explore 
his den. A portion of the shell of this 
hollow cedar had been ripped open to 
expose a large hole which served as an 
entrance to the interior. Evidence 
showed that the bear had stripped 
numerous cedar and fir boughs from 
small trees nearby and with these he 
had lined the floor of his haven and 
thus, in a space large enough to com- 
fortably admit two men, bruin had 
spent the winter. 


THE habits of our birds are mirrored 
in their feet and in their beaks. The 
owls, like all birds of prey, have talons 
that are constructed so that they may 
readily grasp and hold their prey in a 
vice-like grip until such time as they 
may readily use their strong, hooked 





| beaks in the process of tearing the un- 

















Your son . .. will develop in 
health and personality and will 
-enjoy comradeship of fine boys 
and counselors as a camper at the 


LOKOYA 
Boys Camp 


(Two hours drive from San Francisco 
Bay Cities) 


Your son will develop real swim- 
ming ability in our filtered pool. 
He will acquire skill in sports 
through playing team games and 
individual coaching. He will en- 
joy the freedom of life in the open 
yet will be fully safe-guarded. 


Lokoya Boys Camp is located 
eleven miles northwest of Napa. 
A beneficial change from the Bay 
Region is provided by the warm, 
dry climate and the elevation of 
1500 feet. 


The Camp is beautifully wood- 
ed, is free from accident hazards 
and is easy of access. 


CAMP SEASON 
June 10 to August 4 


AGE GROUPS 
Senior Camp 15 to 17 
Junior Camp 11 to 14 
Midget Camp 6 to 10 


Camp Mother assists in care of younger 
Campers 


The Reduced Camp Fees of 1933 are 
in force for the 1934 season. 


Write today for complete information. 


PAUL FLEGEL t 
917 Carmel Avenue, Berkeley, California. i 
I 
1 
| 


Send information concerning 


warm nn ---------5 


LOKOYA BOYS CAMP...... Boys Age..... I 
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fortunate victim to pieces. The well- 
known woodpecker has a beak that is 
square on the end, like a chisel, for very 
obvious reasons while its feet are formed 
so that they serve as a climbing tool. 
Without its long slender spear-like beak 
the kingfisher would be at a decided 
disadvantage when seeking the finny in- 
habitants of our streams and while the 
foot of this bird is such that it serves in 
perching, it is also so modified that it 
comes in for good use in digging as well. 
The nest of this bird is generally at the 
end of a tunnel constructed in the earth- 
bank of some stream. 

Then consider the quail. Here one 
finds a beak designed for browsing and 
as the quail spends the greater share of 
its time on the ground its feet are suited 
to walking. On the other hand while the 
pigeon has walking feet, something of 
the same character as those of the quail 
its beak, instead of being designed for 
breaking open seeds and catching insects, 
is adapted for picking seeds from the 
ground which are swallowed whole. For 
ageneralutility all around beak we might 
use the waxwing as an example and as 
this beau brummel of birdland is arbo- 
real its feet are those of perching birds. 

* 


Picnic Menus 
(Continued from page 26) 


MENU NUMBER FIVE 
Lamb Stew Pear] Onions 
French Bread and Butter 
Sponge Cake Cocoa 
LAMB STEW 
Order as many lamb hocks from your 
butcher as you need for your family. 
Melt some shortening (2 or 3 tablespoon- 
fuls); when hot add the salted and pep- 
pered lamb. Cut up one or two medium 
onions and add these. Cook the lamb 
until brown, add hot water, and cook 
slowly until lamb is done. Add carrots 
cut lengthwise and after fifteen minutes 
add potatoes cut in rather large pieces, 
and cook 30 minutes longer. Mix thick- 
ening as for gravy, add and cook, stirring 
until nicely thickened. This is a most 
delicious stew with its tender lamb, 
golden carrots, potatoes and brown 


gravy. 
MENU NUMBER SIX 


Cold Fried Chicken 
Tomatoes Roasted Potatoes 
Avocado Salad 7 —aeaelaa Cream 
ee 


FRIED CHICKEN 
One may use a much older chicken 
than the usual fryer for this recipe. 
After chicken is cleaned, cut in pieces, 
dip in milk (evaporated preferably) that 
has had salt and pepper added to it, 
then into flour. Cook in a heavy skillet 
containing a generous amount of short- 
ening. When all pieces are brown, in 15 
or 20 minutes, add a little hot water, 






















cover, and let simmer twenty minutes 





or longer. Remove and drain. 





Quick... with this 
scented spray 


BIF has a pleasing scent 
which quickly leaves the 
room. Produces an ex- 
tremely fine mist which 
3 will not spot or stain walls 
or furnishings, and which 
is most effective in killing 
flies, moths, mosquitoes, 




















, Absolutely safe, eco- 
nomical, and best of all 
y —it really kills the pests! 
Pints 50c Quarts 85c 
Bif Sprayer 35c 

Get them today from 
your neighborhood 
store! 





THE SCENTED SPRAY 


A GUARANTEED PRODUCT OF 
THE UNION OIL COMPANY 











Free from acid, Omega will not 
crack leather. Omega protects 
Yr your shoes by guaranteeing these 
| ( MUWHITE 5 features.... 


| ~*Not to turn yellow 
\ * Not to crack leather 
| * Not to rub off 
* Actually removes spots 
* Whitens as it cleans 
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GROWING DELPHINIUM 


from Seed, Division and Cuttings 


By 


HORACE H. HAYNES and E. 


D. CROWL 





























1, The adventurous gardener 
prefers to grow delphinium 
from seed. Buy the best seed 
obtainable (we can give you the 
names of reliable dealers if you 
wish), and you can develop fine 
plants. Delphinium seeds are 
sown in late summer when the 
seed is fresh to produce good, 
healthy clumps in the fall. 


2. Delphinum prefer a rich, 
well-drained, light soil. A good 
mixture for the seed bed con- 
sists of equal parts of garden 
loam, coarse sand, and peat 
moss. Sift this mixture through 
a \% inch sieve into the seed 
box and place the frame some 
distance above the ground to 
protect seedlings from snails. 


3. Firm the soil with a wooden 
block and then moisten. Sow 
the seeds in shallow drills (this 
facilitates transplanting), and 
cover with this same soil mix- 
ture just enough to hide the 
seed. Keep the loam moist 
with a rose spray, but never 
flooded. Shade each flat with 
burlap or dark heavy paper. 


4. Fresh seeds require about 
1o days to germinate, and 
stragglers may require 15 to 
20 days. As soon as two or 
three true leaves appear, seed- 
lings may be transplanted to a 
second box which is filled with 
the same soil mixture plus a 
small quantity of bone meal. 
Set about two inches apart. 


























5. In early spring the plants 
are ready for their permanent 
location in the garden. They 
are sun-lovers, but will endure 
partial shade, and require a 
rich, sandy loam. In preparing 
the bed dig at least two feet 
deep, depositing a small quan- 
tity of gravel in the lower twelve 
inches to insure drainage. 


6. From time to time, enrich 
the soil with quantities of bone 
meal, wood ashes and limestone. 
Do not allow strong fertilizers 
to come in contact with the 
crowns of the plants. A small 
trench around each plant will 
keep them sufficiently moist. 
When they commence to bloom, 
feed them with plant food. 


7. For the best effect, del- 
phiniums should be planted in 
groups. Set plants two feet 
apart with the crowns about 
two inches below the surface. 
A group of a dozen plants of 
the same variety is much more 
beautiful than one in which 
every plant is different in size 
and color. Use as backgrounds. 


8. When the plants have 
bloomed in the spring, cut just 
below the withered flowers, and 
when the new growth appears, 
remove the old stalk close to 
the ground. By so doing, it is 
very possible to have two or 
three crops of flowers each year. 
Delphinium are delightful with 
pink, rose, white or yellow. 
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9. Delphinium may also be 
propagated by division and 
cuttings. February and March 
are the best months to divide 
clumps. If the season is warm, 
however, they are often ready 
in January. The young shoots 
should be just breaking through 
the ground when divided. 
Never disturb when dormant. 


10. To divide, dig the plant 
carefully, without breaking the 
roots. Wash off the dirt so that 
the shoots can be seen. Cut 
the clump into pieces, each con- 
taining two or more good 
shoots and ample roots. Dust 
the cut with a sulphur, have 
the soil in the new bed pre- 
pared and plant immediately. 


11. When shoots are two 
inches high, cuttings may be 
taken. Dig the earth away 
exposing the crown of the plant. 
With a sharp knife remove the 
shoots, taking a thin heel of the 
crown. Place in water for two 
hours. Dust the plant crown 
with sulphur. Start cuttings 
in a pot or seed flat in sand. 


12. Keep the soil moist while 
they are striking root, and in a 
partially shaded location. If 
they dry out, they will die. It 
takes five to seven weeks for 
cuttings to root. At the end 
of this time, they may be trans- 
planted to three-inch pots filled 
with sifted leaf mold. Trans- 
plant later to the garden. 


SUNSET 
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For Tenderfeet 


[Ss your lawn infested with dandelions? 
If it is, and you want to get rid of 
them as most gardeners do, dissolve two 
pounds of iron sulphate in a gallon of 
water. With a small spoon, pour a small 
amount on each dandelion plant. Be 
careful not to get the solution on your 
house or on any walls around the lawn 
area. 
. 

The common Aucuba japonica, which 
you probably term your Gold Dust 
plant, may be brought to bear berries. 
This plant is diaceous—which means 
that a male plant must grow near by if 
they are to bear fruit. The berries 
which this Aucuba bears are really 
beautiful and give added interest to the 


plant. 
* 


The other day one of our subscribers 
asked us how to color pampas grass. 
Would you like to know? Secure a small 
tube of oil paint in the desired color. 
To a gallon of gasoline add as much of 
the paint as necessary to create the 
proper color. Then dip the plumes into 
this solution, swish them around, and 
dry them in the air. They dry almost 
immediately. 


Azaleas and rhododendrons do not 
require close cultivation since the roots 
are near the surface. Close cultivation 
would disturb the plant, causing it to 
fail to produce flowers. 

8 


Mrs. Ann Corwin made many of the 
flower containers at a recent flower 
show in San Francisco. She covered 
unsightly odd-shaped containers with 
wax in different colors. The wax is 
heated sufficiently to be pliable and is 
then shaped around these containers in 
attractive designs. If your garden club 
is planning a show, try making some 
of these. 

* 


Before planting daphnes, place some 
small rocks around the roots if you 
would have a wealth of flowers. All 
daphnes should be starved to bring them 


into bloom. 
e 


Plant dwarf blue campanula in shaded 
driveways, and gazania in sunny loca- 
tions. If you want pink flowers, try 
the dwarf ice plant, Mesembryanthemum 
roseum in your driveway. 


Annual asters need lime and do better 
with commercial fertilizer than with 
manure. Spray the plants with a 
nicotine sulphate solution and ring each 
plant with wood ashes for best results. 
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NEW NICOTINE-OIL BASE SPRAY 


KILLS MORE 
GARDEN PESTS 
Quicker— 


YET IS HARMLESS TO PLANTS 


y, Gintape TESTS have proved that Union Garden Spray 
kills more aphids, mealy bugs, red spider, scale, thrips, 
white flies, etc. 
Two Sprays in One 
In addition to a Nicotine base it contains a special oil spray and 
other active ingredients which kill pests not affected by many sprays. 


Easier to Use 
You simply mix Union Garden Spray with water and it’s ready to 
use. The soap spreader is already added. It makes a fine, atomized 
spray which covers instantly and completely. Sure death to garden 
pests, yet harmless to plants. 
8 Ounce Bottle 5Oc (makes 8 gallons of spray) 
Special Union Garden Sprayer. . . . . . . 60c 


Get Union Garden Spray Today at... 


SAN FRANCISCO... The Emporium ... Owl Drug Stores 
OAKLAND... Whitthorne & Swan... Owl Drug Stores 
SACRAMENTO ... Orchard Supply Co. 

FRESNO ... Hobbs-Parsons Co. 


—AND AT OTHER LEADING DEALERS 


UNION GARDEN SPRAY 


-—~3B— 


"A GUARANTEED PRODUCT OF THE UNION OIL COMPANY 
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Little strangers 
im your yard? 





. . Not if it is 
CYCLON E FENCED 


Your flowers can be seen but they 
are safe. Children are entirely free 
but protected. Your home is barred to 
unwelcome trespassers and dangerous 
vagrants. Innocent but trying outside 
youngsters and your neighbor’s pets 
that have such ruinous ways with 
your garden are kept at a safe 
distance. 

The problem of making your whole 
property more livable has become 
very simple because of the low cost 
of Cyclone Fence and the ease and 
quickness with which it can be 
installed. Cyclone Fence is made of 
high quality materials, heavily gal- 
vanized to resist rust and corrosion. 
When the installation is made by 
our factory trained crews you can 
be sure that it is being correctly 
handled. Write for free catalog today. 
Address Dept. S. 


Cyclone Fence 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 


Oakland, Calif. Portland, Oregon 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 

Cyclone—not a “‘type” of fence, 
but made exclusively by 


Clone ‘ie Rig = 








‘This Month in Your Garden 


By MARIE OLSSON 
Sunset Garden Department 


W E have all learned that as soon as 
our plants commence to grow, so does 
our water bill! There is a technique 
in watering, however, just as there is in 
every other garden task we perform. 
With some knowledge of this important 
summer garden routine, we can reduce 
water expenditure to the minimum. 

Generally speaking, plants, shrubs, 
trees, and lawns respond best to heavy 
waterings three or four times a week 
during a dry season. Daily light water- 
ings moisten the surface of the soil but 
do not penetrate the ground sufficiently 
to reach those straying long roots that 
maintain the plant. Heavy feeders need 
heavy waterings. 

Between the surface soil and sub-soil 
there is a foot of soil which in most gar- 
dens is always very dry. By thorough 
and regular soakings this area becomes 
saturated and so creates a contact be- 
tween the surface soil and the sub-soil. 

The purposes of overhead sprinkling 
are to freshen and cleanse the foliage, 
flowers and stems of plants, and at the 
same time supply their roots with mois- 
ture. Most annuals seem to respond to 
overhead sprinkling. On warm days 
phlox have a tendency to droop; play 
a light spray on them early in the after- 
noon and you will note that they freshen 
up almost immediately. I always water 
my roses with a fairly strong stream of 
water and often succeed in washing off 
stray aphis which the nicotine sulphate 
solution has missed! Incidentally, over- 
head sprinkling is one way to help con- 
trol rose thrip and spiders. 

Snapdragons and hollyhocks should 
always be watered very low so that the 
foliage does not become moist, for this is 
one cause of rust. A device easy to con- 
struct for low watering, is to tie six feet 
of the end of the hose (nozzle removed) 
to a stick six feet long. Hold the stick 
in your hand with the bottom of the 
stick and the end of the hose about 
three or four inches from the soil, and 
so perform low-watering standing up- 
right. This device is excellent to use in 
iris beds. 


WATERING AND CULTIVATION 


Most particularly do we want to keep 
our lawns green at this time of year. 
The easiest thing to do seems to be to 
buy a sprinkler, attach it to the end of 


your hose, and let the water come forth - 


in a fountain effect. That is fine, pro- 
vided you allow the fancy sprinkler to 
remain in one spot long enough to soak 
the ground to a depth of at least four 
inches. Since shallow watering en- 
courages shallow root growth, the result 
of such treatment will be a burnt brown 
lawn instead of a bright green one. 


After a heavy rain is an ideal time to 
cultivate the ground. Likewise the 
morning after a heavy soaking is a good 
time to hand cultivate between plants. 
It is true that most plants will respond 
to moisture and cultivation even better 
than they do to applications of manure. 
Dahlias demand such care during their 
growing season. Camellias, rhododen- 
drons and azaleas should be watered and 
cultivated during the summer months 
when they are setting buds for next 
spring’s bloom. (A mulch of peat moss 
around the roots will help conserve 
moisture.) Chrysanthemums and other 
fall blooming plants should be watered 
and cultivated frequently at this season. 

By keeping the ground wet in the 
summer we discourage thrip since they 
cannot stand wet soil—another plea in 
favor of frequent summer waterings. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


The perennial border may be enliv- 
ened with chrysanthemums, which you 
may order from your dealer this month. 
Last May I planted a dozen new vari- 
eties which I purchased from a dealer 
who specializes in this flower, and the 
unfolding of the flower of each new plant 
last fall was a genuine thrill. Estab- 
lished plants should be cut back to with- 
in five or six inches of the ground if you 
have not already done so. 

Spring flowering shrubs as mock 
oranges, lilacs, spiraea and kerria should 
be pruned this month to encourage new 
growth. Continue to plant gladiolus 
bulbs and dahlia roots. Climbers will 
need tying and some cutting back. Seed 
of the following annuals and perennials 
may be sown: asters, stocks, marigolds, 
zinnias and cosmos. In this connection, 
we have prepared a Germination Table 
of Flower Seeds which we shall be glad 
to exchange for a three-cent stamp. Just 
address your query to our Sunset Garden 
Department. 


SUMMER SPRAY CHART 

During the dry summer months, plant 
material should be examined frequently 
for pests and sprayed when necessary. 
Our “Summer Spray Chart” will tell you 
the right kind of spray material to use 
for various insects and diseases. If you 
would like a copy of this chart, send us 
your name and a three-cent stamp. 


ROSES 

Be sure to visit the Oakland Munici- 
pal Rose Gardens in Oakland if you are 
in that city during the summer months. 
The bushes are all in bloom and you will 
see many varieties that you will want to 
plant in your own garden. By the way, 
roses should be sprayed at intervals of 
two weeks during this warm period. 
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GARDEN 
GROWERS 


can actually economize 
by using Morcrop the 
complete humus-base 
fertilizer. Prices are now 
lower and Morcrop cuts 
down on watering and 
weeding time: 





























At all authorized 
Lilly’s dealers up 
and down the 
Coast. 









































HEDGES 10 TIMES FASTER 


Works electrically. Cuts toughest growth easily. 
Skilsaw Inc., 312 Omar <s 


CUTS 











Sunset’s Garden 


Motion Picture 
—IN FULL NATURAL COLOR— 


Is Now Ready for Your 
Garden Club... 


The last scene of Sunset’s 
new full color garden movie 
has just been filmed. It’s 
ready now for showing at 
your club meeting. 


This film is both entertain- 
ing and _ educational. It 
shows, step by step, the cor- 
rect method for constructing 
a pool and a waterfall and 
the planting of beautiful 
Western shrubs and flowers. 
Also there are many happy 
human interest scenes. 


And—best of all—your club 
can see this film at no AC- 
TUAL COST. Write now for 


complete details to— 


Alfred LeConte 


Sunset Magazine 
1045 Sansome St. San Francisco, Calif. 
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In even the tiniest of water gardens 


there should be one or two water lilies 
and a few aquatic plants. A friend of 
mine has such a collection planted in an 
old wash tub sunk in a corner of his 
garden and it really is one of the out- 
standing features of his outdoor living 
room. When water lilies arrive from the 
nursery (and be sure to buy from a reli- 
able dealer—we can give you the names 
of such firms if you wish), keep them 
wet until planted. Set each plant in a 
bottomless box about one foot square 
and submerge to the bottom of the pool. 
The soil in the box should be exceedingly 
rich and the surface should be covered 
with a layer of sand, to keep the water 
clean. Allow not more than one foot of 
water over each plant. Here is a good 
idea concerning the feeding of water 
lilies without removing them from the 
pool. Tie loosely a piece of heavy paper 
over one end of a 14-inch pipe. Place 
this end of the pipe into the box holding 
the lily, then run a thin stick through 
the pipe forcing off or breaking the paper 
cap. Into this pipe pour a cupful of 
liquid fertilizer. 


I THINK I have solved the mole 
problem and in that solution I answered 
another question as well. 

For years my garden has been a romp- 
ing place for those annoying animals. 
They made a network of the soft, sandy 
soil under my grass. The lawn mower 
would sink into their runs and refuse to 
budge. If I transplanted a row of 
flowers they made a run right down the 
row. There is a vacant lot behind my 
two garden lots and that is their breed- 
ing place. As soon as they are old 
enough to toddle they come straight to 
my garden. The things they have done 
to me are too many and too pitiful to 
relate. 

Traps were a delusion. If I caught 
one mole a year I was doing well and he 
was a blind, feeble rodent and probably 
in his dotage. 

One morning, after a shave, I was 
wondering what to do with a score or 
more old double-edged razor blades and 
it occurred to me I might give some of 
the moles a close shave. 

Carrying my blades and a pair of six 
inch pinchers, I went to the garden. I 
carefully pressed down a mole run for 
about four inches. In the indentation 
I pushed down a razor blade about three 
inches below the surface, with the edges 
pointing toward the run. I planted 
about twenty-five blades and have kept 
up the practice since. I have solved the 
problem of what to do with old razor 
blades and have not seen a fresh mole 
run for over two months.—Alfred 
Lyman Flude, Pacific Grove, California. 








Treasures Are Locked in 
Nature’s Storehouse 


Hew can they be found? 
There is a lot yet to be learned 
about soil chemistry, but most 


home gardeners are satisfied to 
see results achieved by the use of 


proper plant food. A luxuriant 
lawn and a gorgeous garden are all 
the evidence they want that 


CALA-BONE 


(AMMONIATED) 

for example, contains the plant 
food which accomplishes the de- 
sired effect. How? It not only 
quickens bacterial action in the 
soil, but provides necessary plant 
food over a long period of time. 
And then... 

“Jones used Ammoniated Cala- 
Bone around his rose bushes,” 
puts in the next-door neighbor. 
“Did you see those beauties?” 
“You bet,” comes the quick re- 
joinder. “Where can I get a sack?” 
And the answer to that query is 
your seed or fertilizer dealer, or-— 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


<2 Se i oe oe eee i. 


I DC Send me free sample and illustrated leaflet: ! 
“For Luxuriant Lawns and Gorgeous | 
| Gardens.”’ 


COP e eee ees ereseeeseseseseeseeeesesesese 


(NAME OF MY SEED OR GARDEN 8TORE OR NURSERY) 


Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co. 
Subsidiary of Consolidated Chemical Industries Inc. 
| 405 Montgomery St. San Francisco, Calif. 
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' 
Clip this coupon and mail to: GARDEN DEPT. |! 
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WE do not, as yet, have a regular book 
review department in SUNSET, but from time to 
time we do like to comment upon the outstand- 
ing new books, particularly those of distinctive 
western flavor. This month there are two new 
autographed volumes on our western book 
shelf—one written by a San Francisco physician, 
the other by a magazine editor. Both are books 
that will live. 


Ever since 1871 when Mark Twain published 
“Roughing It,”’ western writers have been try- 
ing to tell the story of those thrilling days in 
Virginia City, when pioneer hitch hikers became 
millionaires overnight and spent fortunes as 
fast as they made them. But no one has told 
the story of those times so accurately and so 
straightforwardly as has Dr. George D. Lyman 
in his new book, “The Saga of the Comstock 
Lode.” Not only are Dr. Lyman’s descriptions 
realistic, but in the 400 pages of his book he has 
recorded sidelights on western history that are 
hailed as ‘‘news”’ by those of us who are always 
interested in delving into the past tense of our 
plu-perfect country. For instance, on page 390 
we read that Lola Montez, famous stage star of 
the ’50’s, discarded her husband Pat Hull 
within twenty-four hours because he had 
halitosis. Bits of gossip like this, while not of 
paramount historical importance, indicate that 
the author has spent a great deal of time search- 
ing out fresh material for us. His saga is a real 
contribution to western literature. 


“The Saga of the Comstock Lode” is an in- 
formative book. It will thrill you, it will make 
you smile, possibly laugh, but it will not make 
you cry. You can easily read it without a 
handkerchief. This is not true of ‘Trumpets 
West” by Elmer T. Peterson, Editor of Better 
Homes and Gardens, a magazine that is read 
and loved in thousands of western homes. 
Whereas the saga of the Comstock is chiefly 
about pioneer men who kept their homesickness 
and grief to themselves, “Trumpets West” is a 
story of pioneer family life and is, necessarily, 
more emotional. 


“Trumpets West” is not so much a story of 
any definite period in our history as it is a pic- 





| 





ture of the pioneer spirit that prevails in every 
era. The book begins with the story of Eric 
Andreen, a young Swede who lands in New 
York in 1853—a few months before the Silver 
Rush to the Comstock. We follow him to 
Chicago with a load of immigrants, then to 
Iowa where he and his young wife experience the 
hardships and griefs that go with the settling of 
any new country. To their boy, Sigurd, is 
handed on that same restlessness of spirit, and 
he grows up to break sod in western Kansas. In 
turn Sigurd’s son, Donald, hears the call of 
Trumpets West and we go on with him to the 
shores of the Pacific, leaving him at the end of 
the book, flying his plane westward into the 
setting sun. Throughout “Trumpets West” 
there is a theme of music running, but over and 
above it all we hear the clear call of the invisible 
trumpet, the voice that has called men and 
women to adventure in every generation. 


Some men in writing of the soil plow up only 
drudgery, desolation, and futility, but the men 
and women who live between the covers of 
Editor Peterson’s book find in the furrows of the 
virgin prairie, strength and contentment, the 
peace that comes with simple living. The last 
chapter of ‘““Trumpets West” is entitled “Sun- 
set,” a very fitting ending for such a book, and 
good free publicity for us. Thank you, Editor 
Peterson. From Sunset Land we send you 
greetings and congratulate you upon having 
captured a precious melody and translated it 
into words. 


We have called your attention to these two 
new books, not only because they are worthy of 
comment, but because we strive always to keep 
alive in this magazine the spirit of the pioneer. 
Covered wagons and Indian massacres scarcely 
fit into the editorial policies of a present day 
magazine, but there will always be a place in 
SuNsET for memories of the past as well as for 
dreams of the future. This is still the age of 
pioneering. Every one of us is searching for a 
better way of life, just as our forefathers 
searched in bygone years. If in SUNSET we can 
open up new paths to the joys of western home 
making and western living, and still preserve 
the traditions of the past, we shall have fulfilled 
our dreams for this western magazine.— 


Lou Richardson. 
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UY EVEREADYsS and you buy fresh batteries. Indeed you can’t 
There’s the Date-line! You'll find it on all 


Eveready Flashlig Jatteries...a guar- 


buy any but fresh Evereadys because your dealer sells his stock 
of them so often that when you buy yours he can assure you they’re 





re fresh. 





antee that they 


fresh ... and prove it by the Date-line on each battery. 


Yes, freshness is the “tell tale” of battery usefulness .. . Eveready, 





the “symbol” of battery freshness. And, to give you that freshness, LEXTRA 
: : , : ; : Hi LONG LIFE 
the chemical engineers of the world’s largest makers of batteries have Ht BATTERY 


labored early and late. 

And what’s the result? The mix of the six active chemicals which 
produce the light in Evereadys is held constant. A “power-stabilizer,” 
holding all six of these chemicals in perfect alignment, has been 
perfected and patented. While, to keep power from leaking away 
when the batteries aren’t in use, a spun metal top closes each Eveready. 

A lot of work! But in results it’s been well worth the effort tous... 
and to you. For it’s your insurance that, whether you buy an Eveready 
for your flashlight, or take home an Eveready battery for your radio 


or motor boat ignition, you're getting . . . packaged electricity at 








its freshest and best. 
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HERE ARE THEIR PREFERENCES 
FOR CAMEL’S COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


“I want my cigarette to be 
mild,” Miss Alice Byrd in- 
sists. 

“I like a cigarette that 
has some body without be- 
ing harsh or strong,” says 
Miss Mary Byrd. 

*T enjoy Camels’ flavor,” 
continues Miss Alice, “and 
I never need watch how 
many Ismoke. Camels never 
make me nervous.” 

“Such a smooth, round 
smoke—it tastes equally 


good indoors and out,” con- 
cludes Miss Mary. 
Mildness, smoothness, 
finer flavor, and no bad ef- 
fects on the nerves — those 
are the things both men and 
women want in the cigarette 
they smoke. They get them 
in Camels. Camels are made 
from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
ToBACcos than any other 
popular brand. Get a pack- 
age today and see for your- 


self. 





m Alice and Mary Byrd are 

cousins of the former Gov- 
ernor of Virginia who is now 
in the United States Senate. 
They live on a famous Virginia 
estate, Upper Brandon, on the 
James River. The beautiful old 
house, with historic boxwood 
hedges eight feet high, domi- 
nates the same three thousand 
acres originally cut from the 
parent plantation, Brandon. 

The two sisters made their 
débutin Richmond but they take 
an active interest in the crops 
and are in the saddle most 
of the day, riding their acres. 
They have five saddle horses, 
one of which is unnamed and 
called simply “My horse” but 
all their four dogs boast given 
names. Both sisters smoke 
Camel cigarettes and for dif- 
ferent reasons. 
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